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A CONTROVERSY AT THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 
CONCERNING THE DOCTRINE OF DUNS SCOTUS 


HE Franciscan Theologians, at the opening session of 

j the Council of Trent, outnumbered the other religious. In 
fact, of the one hundred and four theologians present, 
thirty-four were Franciscans, constituting one-third of the 
total number.’ Of this number, fifteen belonged to the Ob- 
servants, while nineteen were Conventuals.? If we take into 


1. Cfr. Concilium Tridentinum. Diariorum, Actorum, Epistolarum, Tractatuum 
Nova Collectio. Edidit Societas Goeresiana, Friburgi, 1901 ff. (Hereafter cited 
as CT. The Roman number refers to the volume; the two numerals, separated 
by a comma, denote page and line.) CT, V, 1041 ff. The remaining seventy 
theologians are divided among the Orders as follows: nine Dominicans, fourteen 
Augustinians, fifteen Carmelites, nineteen Servites, two Jesuits, and eleven 
diocesan priests. Cfr. A. Walz, “Gli inizi Domenicani al Concilio,” in Concilio 
di Trento 1 (1942-1943) 210-224; idem., “I Domenicani al Termine del primo 
periodo Tridentino e a Bologna,” 368-376; idem, “I Domenicani alla Vi Sessione,” 
2, (1947) 47-57; idem, “Elenco dei Padri Domenicani nel Concilio di Trento,” 
Angelicum 22 (1945), 31-39; D. Gutierrez, “Los Augustinos en el Concilio di 
Trento,” Ciudad de Dios 158, (1946), 385-499; Lucinio dell SS. Sacramento, 
“Los Carmelitas en Trento,” Verdad y Vida 3, (1945), 174-192; S. Seiger, 
“Carmelitas in Concilio Tridentino,” Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum 12, (1944), 
147-166; J. Brodrick, “The Jesuits at the Council of Trent,” Month, 154, (1929), 
II 513-521; 155 (1930); I 97-108; P. Cherubelli, /1 Contributo degli Ordini Religi- 
osi al Concilio di Trento, Firenze, 1946. 


2. CT., V, 1041 ff. The names of the Observants are: Vicentius Lunellus, 
Richardus Cenomanus, Johannes Consilii, Alphonsus de Castro, Andreas de 
Vega, Hieronymus Lombardellus, Jacobus Maillettus, Thomas Hasart, Ludovicus 
Vitriarius, Ludovicus Carvaialus, Sylvester de Cremona, Baptista Castilliones, 
Clemens de Monilia, Melchior Flavus, Franciscus Salazar. The names of the 
Conventuals are: Franciscus a Pactis, Joannes Antonius Delphinus, Julius 
Magnanus, Johannes Jacobus Montefalchius, Sigismundus Phaedrius, Petrus 
Paulus Caporella de Potentia, Franciscus Visdomini, Antonius Frexius, Sebasti- 
anus a Castello, Bonaventura de Castro Franco, Laurentius Fulgineus, Johannes 
Benerius, Angelus Vigerius, Johannes Baptista Vastinus, Valerius Vicentinus, 
Hieronymus Girellus, Aloysius Pighisinus, Bernardinus Costacciarius, Philippus 
Brascus. Cfr. G. Pou y Marti, “I Frati Minori nel Primo Periodo del Concilio 
1545-1547,” in Concilio di Trento, 1 (1942-1943) 201-209; G .Odoardi, “I Fran- 
cescani Minori Conventuali al Concilio di Trento,” loc. cit., 298-311; B. Oromi, 
“Los Franciscanos Espanoles en el Concilio de Trento,” Verdad y Vida, 3 
(1945), 3-45; 99-117; 275-324; 682-728; 4 (1946) 87-108; 301-318; Fr. Sarri, in 
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consideration some of the other sessions, the number is even 
higher. For example, in the session devoted to the decree 
on justification, considered universally to be one of the 
brilliant achievements of the Council,* there were eight 
secular priests, seven Dominicans, four Carmelites, four 
Augustinians, two Jesuits, one Servite, and twenty-nine 


Franciscans. * 


Not all of these religious, -however, were 
entitled to a vote in the Council. There were four Franciscan 
Bishops, three of the Observant and one of the Conventual 
branch; in addition, the Generals of the Observants and the 


Conventuals had a seat and also a vote in the proceedings. ® 


Although a large number of Franciscans attended the 
Council and took an active part in the proceedings, neverthe- 
less, a doubt arises in regard to their doctrinal position. 
The solution of this doubt will serve to clarify many obscuri- 
ties in the history of sacred theology and of the Franciscan 
Order itself. Did the Friars, present in such imposing 


numbers, act as one compact group? Are we justified in 


speaking of a united Franciscan School at the Council of 
Trent? And if the Franciscans were united, did they follow 





“Cherubelli, I] Contributo” 245-290; G.M. Palatucci, “Cherubelli, I] Contributo” 
97-132. At the later sessions theologians of the Capuchin Order were also 
present. Cfr. P. da Casacalenda, “I Cappuzzini nel Concilio di Trento,” Col- 
lectanea Franciscana 3 (1933) 396-409; Ilarino da Milano, “Cherubelli, I] Con- 
tributo” 207-243. 


3. Cfr. S. Merkle, “Die weltgeschichtliche Bedeutung des Trienter Konzils,” 
in: Gérresgesellschaft, Zweite Vereinsschrift 1936, Koln, 1936. S. 11. 


4, In determining the number of theologians we must not use the list printed 
in CT as the basis, V, 819. This list includes only those who were present at 
the solemn session, January 13, 1547, at which the decree on justification was 
published. Rather, one must check each session to determine the number of 
theologians who spoke in regard to the decree on justification. 


5. The names of the Bishops are: Ludovicus Chieregatus, Titular Archbishop 
of Antivari, Dionysius Zannettino, Bishop of Chiron, Name Grechetto, Antonius 
de la Cruce, Bishop of the Canary Islands, Cornelius Musso, Bishop of Bitonto 
(Conventual). The names of the two Generals of the Order: Johannes Calvius, 
General of the Observants, Bonaventura Pius Costacciaro, General of the 
Conventuals. 
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the doctrine of Saint Bonaventure or Duns Scotus? Finally, 
it is of interest to learn of the attitude of the non-Franciscan 
prelates to the doctrine of these two great medieval doctors. 
It is only by careful individual investigation that we can 
find the answers to these questions.® We have selected a 
question which seems to us best suited to ascertain the 
attitude of these prelates in regard to Duns Scotus and theo- 
logians participating in the discussion on justification. It is 
a question extensively and hotly debated in the Council; 
one above all in which the true position of the Subtle Doctor 
was discussed, viz., the question of our certainty of grace.’ 


I. The Course of the Controversy 


A, The Origin of the Controversy: 


The fundamental urge underlying Martin Luther’s religious 


thinking and experience was his ardent longing for certainty 





6. Concerning the theological schools at the Council of Trent, see H. Len- 
nerz, “Das Konzil von Trient und die Theologishchen Schulmeinungen,” in: 
Scholastik (1929), 38-53; E. Stakemeier, “Die Theologischen Schulen auf dem 
Trienter Konzil,? in Theol. Quartalschr. 117 (1936) 188-207; 322-350; 466-504; 
also, a shorter account by E. Stakemeier, Glaube und Rechtfertigung, Freiburg, 
1937, 1-39, 


7. As to the controversy regarding the certainty of grace at the Council see 
J. Hefner, Die Entstehungsgeschichte des Trienter Rechtfertigungsdekretes, 
Paderborn, 1909, 297-328; H. Rueckert, Die Rechtfertignugslehre auf dem Tri- 
dentinischen Konzil, Bonn, 1925, 191-216; H. Hutmacher, “La Certitude de la 
Grace au Concile de Trente,” Nouv. Rev. Théol., 60 (1933), 213-226; A. Stake- 
meier, Das Konzil von Trient ueber die Heilsgewissheit, Heidelberg, 1947; 
J. Olazaran, “Voto Tridentino Inedito sulla Giustificazione de la Certezza 
della Grazia del Generale Carmelitano Nicolo Audet,” Jl Concilio di Trento 
1, (1942-1943), 272-285; Idem, “Documenti Cattolici Antiprotestanti Precursori 
della Doctrina sulla Certezza della Grazia nel Decreto Tridentino sulla Giustifi- 
cazione,” loc. cit., 337-355; Idem, “La Contoversia Soto-Caterino-Vega .sobre 
la Certeza de la Grazia”, Estudios Eclesiasticos, 16 (1942), 145-183; Beltran 
de Heredia, “Controversia de Certitudine Gratiae entre Domingo de Soto y Am- 
brosio Caterino,” Ciencia Tomista, 62 (1941), 133-162; M. Oltra-Hernandez, 
Die Gewissheit des Gnadenstandes bei Andreas de Vega, Duesseldorf. 1941. 
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conceming his salvation. “Wie kriege ich einen gnadigen 
Gott?” (How do I get a merciful God?) This is the formulation 
of the question that troubled him from his early youth and 
with which he busied himself throughout his entire life. 
He considered his decisive discovery to be this: Certainty 
of salvation is possible only through unconditional surrender 
to Faith, trustful and steadfast faith, that Christ died just 
for me and not merely for mankind in general. And for the 
sake of Christ, sin is not imputed to me. For Luther, then, 
justification by faith and the certainty of justification, are 
most intimately connected. Everyone who has been justified, 
moreover, has the obligation to believe that God has pardoned 
him.® If the Council of Trent intended to discuss Luther's 
doctrine on justification and, in contrast, present the Catholic 
truth, it could not, for this reason, pass by the doctrine of 
the certainty of grace. Surprisingly enough, however, the 
non-voting theologians who discussed for an entire week the 
problems connected with the doctrine of justification® did 
not touch upon this point. Only two theologians, Andreas 
de Vega’® and Antonius Frexius" mention it. Significantly 
enough, even at this time there is some opposition which, in 
the course of the further discussions, split the Council— 
especially the Franciscan theologians, into two opposing 
parties. Vega, who enjoyed a vote in the Council but 
conceming which we have only an inaccurate account by 
Massarelli, secretary of the Council, opposes Luther’s 


8. Cfr, A. Kurz, Die Heilsgewissheit bei Luther, Guetersloh, 1933; K. Holl, 
“Die Rechtfertigungslehre in Luthers Vorlesung ueber den Roemerbrief mit 
besonderer Ruecksicht auf die Frage der Heilsgewissheit,” Holl, Gesammelte 
Aufsaetze zur Kirchengeschichte, I, Tuebingen, 1932, 11-154; for an excellent 
summary of the opinions of Luther regarding the certainty of salvation, see A. 
Stakemeier, Das Konzil von Trient ueber die Heilsgewissheit, Heidelberg, 1947, 
51 ff; Cir. CT 635, note 2. 


9. Ci, V, 262-221; H. Lennerz, “De Congregationibis Theologorum in Concilio 
Tridenti.o,” Gregorianum, 26, (1945) 7-21. 


10. CT, 275, 14 f. 
i. CT, V, 277, 42 1. 
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doctrine with the concise statement: No one can, of himself, 
without a special revelation of God, be certain of salvation. 
Frexius, however, confirms the fact that Saint Paul ascribes 
justification to faith, among other things, by pointing out 
that it is by faith precisely that we receive this assurance 
and feel justification. The full significance of these two 
contrary conceptions of the doctrine of justification probably 
did not dawn upon the others; for no other theologian expati- 
ates on it. Then, too, this point like certain other matters, 
was not admitted into the summarium, which recapitulates 
the most important results of the deliberations of the theo- 
logians.'* More surprising yet, the Fathers of the Council, 
in their votes, which in part are greatly protracted, make no 
mention of this question; for in the list of Protestant errors, 
prior to the beginning of the General convocation, which the 
presiding Papal legates gave to the Fathers of the Council 
for a thorough examination and judgment, among other things, 
is found the sentence: “The one justified is bound to believe 
that he is in grace, the sin is not imputed to him and that 
he is predestined.” ** Of the Fathers who expressed them- 
selves on the problem of justification, only the Bishop of 
Bajados, Francis de Navarra, considers this question: he 
rejects every certainty of grace, except in the case of a 
special divine revelation.’* From the notes of Seripando, 
General of the Augustinians, it is also clear that he con- 


sidered this problem. He concedes the possibility of a certi- 
tude of grace, but limits it to a few favored souls. In view 
of this scanty attention, it is surprising to find that the 
Fathers of the Council listed this question as the first 





12. CT, V, 279 ff. 
13. CT, V, 282, 24 f. 
14. CT, V, 324, 34 ff. 


15. CT, XII, 634, 31 ff. Later on Seripando takes an undecided position 
regarding this question; cf. Ct, V, 675, 10 ff, A. Stakemeier 41 ff, 153 ff. 
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formula on the decree of justification. Four Bishops’ were 
commissioned with several eminent theologians as their 
aids. '7 On July 24,'® they proposed, in canon 18, the Lutheran 
doctrine of the possibility of the certainty of grace (and at 
the same time the assurance of predestination) and its con- 
comitant rejection: '® “And let also that error be condemned 
which asserts that the justified not only surmise, but know 
for certain that they are predestined and that they live in the 
grace of God: also, the other error that holds that all the 
justified are obliged to believe such with a firm assurance. 
There is perhaps no assertation more daring and contrary to 
Christian humility.” 7° The decree, thereupon, quotes several 
‘scriptural passages and, in conclusion, calls for confidence 
in God’s mercy. In all probability, it can be safely asserted 
that the Franciscan, Andreas de Vega, contributed towards 
the final draft of this decree.*4 For, as we have said above, 





16. CT, V, 340, 10 ff; CT, X, 365, 15 ff. To the four deputies belong: the 
Archbishop of Armagh, Robert Vauchop, The Bishop of Accia, Benedictus de 
Nobili the Bishop of Bitonto, Cornelius Musso, O.F.M., Conv., and the Bishop 
of Belcastro, Jacobus Jaconelli. 


17. Probably Andreas de Vega, O.F.M., Dominicus Soto, O.P., Ambrosius 
Catharinus, O.P., cf. CT, X, 565, 15 ff.; B. Oromi, “Fr. Andreas de Vega, 
O.F.M., Theologus Concilii Tridentini,” Arch. Franc. Hist., 36 (1943), 3 ff. 


18. CT, V, 384 ff. 


19. Concerning the doctrine of the Scholastics on the certainty of Grace, 
cfr. the excellent study of J. Auer, Die Entwicklung der Gnadenlehre in der 
Hochscholastik mit besonderer Beruecksichtigung des Kardinals Matteo d’A quas- 
parta, Freiburg, 1942, 311 ff. 


20. CT, V, 390, 31 ff. 


21. Since the editor of the Acts of the Council, Stephen Ehses, had repre- 
sented Andreas de Vega as the real author.of the first sketch (Entwurf) of the 
decree (cfr. Rom. Quartalschr. 20 (1906) 1781; CT, V, 384 note), his authorship 
was regarded by all as an established fact; cfr. F. Huenermann, Wesen und 
Notwendigkeit . der aktuellen Gnade nach dem Konzil von Trient, Paderborn, 
1926, 64; Hefner, Die Entshehungsgeschichte des Trienter Rechfertigungsdekre- 
tes, Paderborn, 1909, 102; H. Jedin, Girolamo Seripando. Sein Leben und sein 
Denken im Geisteskamp{ des 16. Jahrhunderts, Wurzburg, 1937, I, 381; A. Stake- 
meier, 96. Ehses bases his assertion on the fact that the preliminary sketch 
has come down to us (now published in CT, XII, 637 ff.), and, as a comparison 
shows, has great similarity to the prima forma of the decree. In recent times, 
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he was the only theologian, who with great emphasis and 
exhortation, called the attention of the assembly to this 
point. Such an outright condemnation in this form may have 
surprised some of the participants in the Council; for while 
approval is accorded the contents of the decree as a whole, 
an objection is raised merely against its clumsy form.” The 
objection is not raised against the condemnation in the 
assertion affirming the duty to believe in one’s own justi- 
fication; but to the impossibility of any kind of assurance 
in principle. To them, this seems to be extreme. It is possi- 
ble, they say, for someone to know, with the certainty of faith, 
that he is in the state of grace. If this doctrine is included in 
the general condemnation, these theologians desire to con- 
sider the problem more thoroughly and be permitted to discuss 
it.?4 In the general session of July 30, some of the Fathers 
join in this protest™® when the draft of the decree is read to 
the general assembly and the arguments of the theologians 
are presented.”© According to Pratanus, in his diary of the 


Council,” a rather vehement discussion ensued on this day 





however, the Spanish Franciscan-alas, too prematurely departed - B. Oromi has 
set up the thesis and also Lriefly given proofs that in the pretended tract of the 
Council of Vegas there is no question of a draft concerning the doctrine of 
justification but only the correction of the primary official schema of the decree, 
which Vega probably undertook having been commissioned by Cervini, the 
second President of the Council, and which is based on the discussions of the 
Fathers and Theologians. (Cf. Oromi, Fr. Andreas de Vega, O.F.M., “Theologus 
Concilii Tridentini,” Arch. Franc. Hist., 36, (1943) 11 ff.). Despite this, one 
is probably permitted to adhere to Vega having had an essential share in the 
working out of the first sketch. I shall furnish elsewhere a more detailed proof. 

22. See note 10. 

23. CT, V, 392 ff. 

24. CT, V, 393, 37 ff. 


25. CT, V, 398, 30 ff.; CT, I, 98, 11 ff.; “Inter annotationes, quae res ipsas 
respicere videbantur, haec imprimis non aspernenda a quibusdam visa est, qua 
notabatur decretum, quasi per ipsum excludatur, ne quis certus esse possit 
se esse in gratia, contra Scoti et aliorum scholasticorum opinionem.” 

26. Cir. CT, X, 586, 24 ff. 


27. CT, Il, 387, 15 ff. 
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concerning the problem of the assurance of grace which is 
said to have given occasion for serious discord between the 
first president of the Council, Cardinal Del Monte, and the 
imperial Council party, headed by Cardinals Pachecco of 
Jaen and Madruzzo of Trent.* According to Pratanus, during 
the discussion Cardinal Del Monte and his minority group 
favoring the affirmative position, interrupted the discussion 
(as was the customary procedure of Del Monte), and even 
went so far as to prevent an accurate tabulation.of the votes, 
stating that the assembly was equally divided in its opinion. 
Against this unethical and dictatorial procedure, however, 
some of the prelates raised a voice of protest. Hence, there 
arose a vehement and uncontrolled verbal altercation between 
Cardinal Del Monte and the two imperial prelates, Cardinal 
Pachecco and Madruzzo.”” However, this account of the 
proceedings is evidently incorrect, as the editor of the Acts, 


Stephen Ehses, justly emphasizes.*° Nor is his account 


substantiated by Bishop Zannettino’s letter, dated August 2, 


1546, in which he reports this incident.** This is also the 
opinion of Bushbell, the editor of the Volume of Letters, * 
Rueckert and Stakemeier.* There was certainly a dis- 
sension between the first president of the Council and the 
imperially-minded prelates on this day. But the occasion 
for this dissension was not differences of opinion concerning 
the certainty of grace, but on principles relative to the 
government of the Council. For in the background, there were 





28. CT, I, 98 ff. 


29. “In quaestionen autem proposita, utrum sc. quis cognoscat certitudine 
fidei se esse in gratia, videns primus praesidens suos sententiarum numero 
oppressum iri, suo more interrumpens, censurarum observationem dixit se nolle 
ea in re, et ambarum partium aequalia-esse suffragia. Moleste hoc quidam ex 
praelatis tulere, volentes omnino censuris progredi. Tunc primus praesidens 
eos *. CT, Il, 387, 15 ff. 

30. CT, V, 398 note 2. 

31. Edited in CT, X, 585 ff. 

32. Loc. cit., note 10. 


33. Riickert, op. cit., 199; Stakemeier, op. cit., 97. 
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widely divergent interests-papal and imperial council poli- 
tics. ** It is correct that Del Monte later on inclined more 
towards the affirmative side of the question concerning the 
certainty of grace,*® while Cardinal Pachecco, leader of 
his group, decidedly denied the possibility of the certainty’ 
of grace. But at that juncture, this question had not yet 
aroused the attention of the two prelates. Rather, as we 
find in the bishop’s letter quoted above, the Generals of 
the Conventuals and Servites and a few other theologians, 
brought up this problem of the certainty of grace and asked 
the assembled Fathers to consider it again in the light of 
the teaching of Scotus and the other Scholastics. However, 
it is interesting to read the informative report of Bishop 
Zannettino himself who-and this should be noted-was a 
Franciscan of the Observance. After he had first accused 
the Cardinal of Trent and some other distinguished prelates 
of favoring Lutheranism,®™ he said: “Among these must be 
numbered also ‘the General of the Minorites, Costacciaro, 
and the General of the Servites, who in union with their 
adherents among the theologians, objected that in the pro- 
posed formula of the decree, the doctrine of the possibility 
of the certainty of grace, is condemned. They are of the 
opinion that one, beyond the case of special revelation of 
God, could have the certainty of Faith as to the state of 





34. CT, I, 98 f; CT, V,.399 f. See Rueckert, op. cit., 40 ff.; Jedin, op. cit., 
386 ff. 


35. Cfr. CT, V, 633, note 1. 
36. Cfr. CT, V, 492, 25 ff.; 642, 27 ff.; 727, 14 f. 


37. Zannettino, because of his Greek ancestry named Grechetto, Bishop of 
Chiron, does not appear’in a favorable light at the Council. In his unenlightened 
zeal to care for the preservation of the purity of faith, he sensed heresy every- 
where and was quickly at hand with baseless suspicions of men loyally church- 
minded, as is shown above all by his letters. (Cfr. CT, X, 539, 19 ff; 585 ff.; 
587, note 2.; 629, note 1). Above all he became known for his dispute with 
Sanfelice, the bishop of La Cava. Cfr. CT, V, 354 ff. G. Bushbell, Reformation 
und Inquisition in Italien, Paderborn 1910, 36-60, passes a very unfavorable 
judgment on him. Cfr. also Stakemeier, op. cit., 77 ff. 
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grace. For this, they appeal to Scotus (Ox. IV dist. 14). In 
this sense, the two-Generals mentioned, especially Costac- 
ciaro, discussed this at length in the previous session, with- 
out being contradicted by anyone. I know, however, that 
this is first against the opinion of the Subtle Doctor and, 
besides, that Martin Luther states in his Assertationes that 
we, by our trust in Christ, are certain of having obtained 
justification. I know, in addition, that if we admit this false 
opinion of the Lutherans, the entire decree on justification 
would ‘collapse. This would be worse than the former error, 
since a minor error in principle turns into a gigantic error 
since a minor error in the principle turns into a great error in 
its consequences. Though I could hardly obtain permission to 
effort, | obtained it by calling attention to the fact that the 
General was permitted to speak against Catholic truth, but 
that I was not permitted to speak to safeguard the Truth. 
Is it perhaps due to the fact that I am a Greek? Finally, I 
achieved leave to make a brief reply. Consequently, I made 
my remarks to the point and emphasized, first of all, that 
Scotus in his first book of the Commentary on the Sentences, 
Dist. 17, says exactly the opposite. As Dist. 14, of the 
fourth book, to which Costacciaro and the Servite General 
appeal, I made the following remarks: In that passage, Scotus 
attributes to the Sacrament of Penance, because of the merits 
of Christ’s Passion, an infallible efficacy and concludes 
that it is due on the part of God. For without doubt, in the 
Sacrament of Penance, the guilt of sin is remitted and grace 
is infused, if the penitent does not place an impediment, 
presupposing that he has not already made such (an act of) 
contrition, as in itself, blots out sin already before the real 
reception of the Sacrament. Scotus teaches such a certainty 
on the part of God based on faith; but we can doubt whether 
or not there is an impediment, because no one knows whether 
he is worthy of hatred or love. Saint Paul says: “For I have 
nothing on my conscience, yet I am not thereby justified.” 
(1 Cor. 4, 4), I have explained all these points to show how 
the Cardinal of Trent, together with aforementioned Generals 
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and many other members of the Council, defend the Lutheran 
position. It would seem that one must have the eyes of Argus, 
lest Catholic truth be betrayed; for if this point of doctrine 
is eliminated from the decree, it would redound to the detri- 
ment of Catholic Truth. I recall how the Bishop of Rochester, 
literary opponent of Luther, writes: It is by no means true 
that Scotus teaches what Luther asserts of him.** And ac- 
cordingly, I say with Gerson, whom some likewise quote in 
their own favor, that it is the evident mark of a reprobate, 
when he affirms for certain that he is justified, unless it 
be by a special revelation on the part of God.” 


These remarks of Zannettino are highly informative. From 
these statements the following important points of information 
are deduced: The discussion proper concerning the problem of 
the certainty of grace, which later split the Council into 
two factions and consumed a considerable length of time, 
had its origin in a dispute concerning the doctrine of Duns 


Scotus. Primarily, two prelates of the Franciscan Order, one 
a Conventual and the other an Observant, differed in their 
interpretation of the doctrine of the great Doctor of their 
Order. Significantly, the Conventual Friar defended the 





38. The Bishop of Rochester, and later Caramal St. John Fisher, in his 
book Assertionis Lutheranae Confutatio s. 1, 1524, refutes at length Luther’s 
teaching on the certainty of grace. The passage, to which Zannettino here refers, 
is found ed. cit., 91-96. Fischer here defends his great countryman Duns Scotus 
against Luther, who had attacked the teaching of the Subtle Doctor regarding 
the doctrine on the Sacraments, above all the sentence: Sacramenta novae legis 
dant gratiam illis qui non ponunt obicem, i.e., “the Sacraments give grace to 
those who do not place an impediment.” Fisher shows that Scotus does not under- 
stand non ponere obicem, in a purely negative conduct, as Luther falsely says 
of him, but of a positive disposition, which includes faith and a genuine con- 
trition. He concludes his explanation with the words: Quo cuivis est dilucidum 
te de Scoto multa confinxisse mendacia. Probably Zannettino is alluding to 
these last words. (Ed. cit., 96). Cfr. V. Heynck, “Die Verteidigung der Sakra- 
mentenlehre des Duns Scotus durch den hl. John Fischer gegen die Anschuldi- 
gungen Luthers”, Franz. Studien 24 (1937) 165-175; L. Siekaniec, “Cardinal 
Fisher and Duns Scotus”, Franc. Studies 1 (1941) 45-48. 


39. CT, X, 586, 22-587, 20. 
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assertion holding the possibility of the certainty of grace; 
the Observant enthusiastically opposed this’ opinion. The 
question at issue is, above all, the explanation of the 
Scotistic doctrine on the ‘Sacraments, especially that of 
non ponere obicem. Zannettino already indicated the solution 
based on principle which, in the further course of the contro- 
versy, other Scotists, opponents of the certainty of grace, 
made their own. 


B. The Progress of the Controversy Until the October Discussion: 


In consequence of the discussion between the Legates 
of the imperial Council party, as also of other political 
influences, another general convocation was not called 
until August 18th. In the meantime, the General of the Con- 
ventuals, Costacciaro, through the mediation of the Regens 


of the esteemed house of the Order of Padua, petitioned the 
great theologian Antonius Delphinus to work out an “expert 
opinion” concerning the certainty of grace and particularly, 
on the position of Scotus on this subject.“ Again in 





40. Cir. CT, V, 410, note 1. The expert opinion is reprinted: CT, XII, 651 ff. 
Concerning Delphinus, who is probably the most important Conventual Theo- 
logian who took part in the various sessions of the Council, cfr. F, Lauchert, 
Die Italienischen Literarischen Gegner Luthers, Freiburg, 1912, 487-536; S. 
Santoro, “La Giustificazione in G.A. Delphino, O.F.M. Conv. Teologo del Con- 
cilio di Trento”, in Miscellanea Francisc. 41 (1941), 1-27. Delphino, who 
remained at Trent until July, 1546 (cfr. CT, V, 274, 21) was absent at this 
time for unknown reasons. He appears again at the Council only during the 
deliberations concerning the doctrine of the Sacraments. (Cfr. CT, 859, 12). 
The regent of the Paduan house of studies of the Order that time, who trans- 
-mitted the wishes of the General of the Order was then the theologian of the 
Council, Fr. Visdomini (cfr. CT, V, 1042, note 2), a close friend of Delphinus, 
as is evident from his preface to Delphinus’ work, De Potestate Ecclesiastica, 
(Venice, 1549): “Auctoris judicium, consilium magnifecit semper conc. Trident. 
quod nunc Bononiens. est: Fuimus una plerique nostrorum utrobique multis 
mensibus apud Reverendissimum Pium costacuarium sodalitii nostri moderatorem 
optimum et. integerrimum. Communia fere officia. communia studia, communis 
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this session, Costacciaro defends the doctrine of the possi- 
bility of the certainty of grace as the opinion of Scotus. 
He establishes his proof on Scotus’ teaching regarding the 
infallible efficacy of the Sacraments and, in particular, to 
the peculiarity of the Sacrament of Penance as the second 
plank after shipwreck. Furthermore, he exhorts the Fathers 
not to condemn the doctrine of such an eminent doctor. 
The General of the Carmelites and Bishop Martellus of Fi- 
esole agreed with the Franciscan General.** Before they con- 
demned this doctrine it would have to be examined carefully. 
In his usual heated manner, Zannetino again took issue 
with his opponents. The legates, however, interceded and 
ordered him to be silent. When the time was opportune, they 
agreed to give him the opportunity to defend his position. * 
By now, the problem had aroused universal attention and 
the first President, at the adjournment of the session, re- 
quested the Fathers to consider it thoroughly, reflect on it, 
and make their decision.** Cardinal Pachecco, at this point, 
replied that the question had already been decided negatively 





ardor animi in praestandis iis quae a nobis pro veritatis candore, pro ecclesiae 
Christianae ornamento poscebantur. Egimus omnes bona fide ac diligentia; 
nemo tamen isto aut sedulior, aut studiosior, aut commendatior unquam fuit.” 
Ed. cit., fol. 2b; cfr. Lauchert, op. cit., 489, note 7. 


41. Generali Min. convent. placet decretum; quid autem sentiat super eo, 
alias dicet. Quo vero ad articulum de certitudine gratiae, dixit, nos posse 
habere certitudinem gratiae, ex Scoto et ex definitione sacramentorum, cum 
sit efficax et certum signum. Item poenitentia non esset secunda tabula, si 
per eam nos non essemus certi de gratia. Admonuitque ‘patres, ne tantus doctor 
subtilis damnetur.” CT, V, 404, 41. 


42. CT, V, 504, 50; 406, 16. See, too, the expert opinion which the General 
of the Carmelites, in the middle of August, sent to the legates, reprinted in 
CT, XIl, 646-651. 


43. “Iterumque a nonnullis, et inprimis a generali Conventualium revocata 
est quaestio de certitudine gratiae, quam is ex Scoto multis argumentis proba- 
vit. Cum tamen Chironensis adversus illum dicere vellet, admonitu legatorum 
tacuit, qui alias suo loco de hac ipsa quaestione disserendum esse dixerunt.” 
CT, I, 101, 3 sqq. 


44. CT, V, 405, 2 sq. 
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in principle by Pope Innocent III, as is evident from the Decre- 
tal, Cap. 16, Accepimus, X, lib. V, tit. 37. The reference 
to this Decretal, however, was a mistake, as the General 
of the Carmelites justly determined in a letter he wrote to 
the legates on this same day.“ In this decree, the Pope 
objects to the frivolously interchanging of internal and ex- 
ternal forum, of which an incriminated bishop, had been guilty, 
by designating a sworn statement of his innocence; for he 
had, in the meantime, confessed his fault and had been 
absolved. The two general convocations of August 17th and 
28th, the only ones that were convened at this time, were 
almost exclusively taken up with the problem of the certainty 
of grace.*” Some Fathers defended the formula of the pro- 
posed decree; others were not ready to submit and demanded 
further discussion. Again, others proposed to condemn only 
the general doctrine of the Lutherans concerning the duty 
of the certainty of faith regarding one’s own justification. 
They preferred to leave the theological dispute.“ undecided. 


Only the two generals, the ‘Conventual and the Observant, 
and the Bishop of Worchester, Bishop R. Pate, defended 
unequivocally the possibility of the certainty of grace. * 
According to the report of Severolus, in his diary of the 
Council, matters again came to a duel of speech, on August 





65. C7, ¥, s,s 
46. CT, V, 405 nota 2. 
47. CT, V, 408 sqq; 418 sq. 


48. On August 17th, of the thirty-four fathers, who declared their opinion, 
six favored the negative in formulating the decree (cfr. CT, V, 408, 16; 408, 
35; 409, 2 (413, 14); 409, 13; 409, 47; 412, 27); two Fathers demanded ad- 
ditional deliberation, (cfr. CT, V, 409, 16; 409, 22); five Fathers wishes merely 
a condemnation of the Lutheran concept, cfr. CT, V, 408, 28; 409, 28; 409, 42; 
409, 25; 412, 13. In the session of August 28th, of the forty-two Fathers, 
seventeen still spoke in favor of the article on the certainty of grace, and 
expressed their desire that it be further discussed and then decided. The 
majority, however, (twenty-one) approved the proposal of the President, viz., 
to condemn only the assertion of the Lutherans; four preferred to leave the 
matter to the President’s discretion. Cir. CT, V, 419, 36 ff. 


49. CT, V, 410, 1 sq.; 410, 5 f; 419. 18 f. - 
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17th, between the General of the Conventuals and the Bishop 
of Chiron. Zannettino presented his side of the question and 
with the same decisiveness, Costacciaro, presented the 
Subtle Doctor as the protagonist of the certainty of grace. 
Long explanations followed and, in point, would have con- 
tinued without end if the first president of the convocation 
had not put an end to them. ® 


The major role that the Scotistic opinion played in the 
early discussions on grace, is known to us through an ad- 
dress, delivered by an unknown theologian on the 28th of 
August. The report reads: “Propositum fuit per Reverendissi- 
mos Dominos Praesidentes an decretum rite et aeque bene 
confici possit absque laesione alicuius doctoris et praecipue 
sine offensione doctoris subtilis, Joannis Bachonis Anglici 
et aliorum doctrinam eorum insectantium.”™ In the reply, 
the prelate points out that in the proposed formula of the 
decree, which in principle condemned every possibility of 
the certainty of grace, is contrary to the doctrine of the 


Subtle Doctor. In the Fourth Book of his Commentary on the 
Sentences, dist. 17, q. un, a. 1, Scotus defends the opposite 
opinion. Anyone who studies the text will see this immediate- 
ly. Moreover, the canon as formulated is opposed to the 
doctrine of the great English Scholastic, John Baconthorp. 
It is also opposed, in the final analysis, to the doctrine of 





50. “Fuit in eadem congregatione iterum ab episcopo Chironensi et generali 
S. Francisci Conventualium suscitata quaestio de certitudine gratiae, quorum 
alter, videlicet generalis, se omnino ex Scoto certitudinem gratiae per fidem 
probare contendebat, alter vero id ex Scoto probari penitus negabat. Multaque 
super ea re ab utroque dicta sunt, pluraque dicta adhuc fuissent, nisi card. 
de Monte illis silentium imposuisset.” CT, 1, 101, 28 f. 


51. This vote of an unknown author is not yet contained in the collection 
of the Concilium Tridentinum, since it was only discovered in 1934 together 
with other votes, which primarily concern the certainty of grace, in the Archives 
of the Gregoriana in Rome, Codex 614. Cfr. the report by H. Lennerz, Gregori- 
anum, 15 (1934) 577 ff. 1 am indebted to Fr. Julius Reinhold, O.F.M., a member 
of the Scotus Commission at S. Antonio in Rome, who obtained this information 
for me. The text quoted is found in Codex 614, fol. 41%, cfr. also the text 
which Delphinus sent to the General of his Order in August, CT, XII, 651, 24 ff. 
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many Fathers, e.g., Sts. Augustine, Hilary, Bernard. Moreover, 
it is opposed to the doctrine of justification as contained 
in the Pauline Epistles. Justly, indeed, the doctrine con- 
cerning the certainty of predestination is condemned as well 
as the obligation of believing in one’s own justification. 
In fact, the latter opinion has been condemned by Scotus 
himself in the Fourth Book, dist. 9, q. un., as an error.” 


It is evident from the Acts and the Diaries of Massarelli 
and Severolus, that the first president, Cardinal Del Monte, 
proposed to the Council the possibility of condemning the 
erroneous doctrine of the so-called reformers concerning 
the certainty of grace and also of solving the theological 
controversy.* If the error alone was the subject only under 
consideration, the matter could have been finished within a 
short time; but if the Council intended to discuss the latter 
controversy, then the Theologians and Fathers would have to 
be heard. He proposed that the formula be expressed in such 
terms that the theological discussion could be avoided. In 


fact, the second president of the Council, Cervini, agreed 





52. “Respondeo optime hoc fieri posse nen tamen relinquendo particulam illam 
in illo canone, ubi dicitur, ut ille error cadat quo dicitur certo sciri non modo 
conjici a justificatis, quod sint in Dei gratia. Ista enim particula laedit Scotum 
in 4 dist. 17 q. un. a 1 circa finem, ut clarissime et evidentissime ex eius textu 
potest intuentibus patere. Laedit etiam Joannem Baconem Anglicum ‘in 3 d. 30 
q- un. per totum. Laedit etiam Augustinum 13 de Trinitate c.p., ubi habet, quod 
homo fidem suam tenet firmissima scientia et certissima eamque in se videt 
clamatque conscientia, quia rerum absentium fides est praesens et rerum quae 
non videntur videtur fides, Et quando datur occasio, probabo, quod laedit Ber- 
nardum, Hilarium et D. Paulum multis in locis, sicut optime quidam Rev. Dominus 
adduxit. Altera vero particula illius canonis de certitudine iustificatorum, an 
sint praedestinati intelligendo de finali praedestinatione, neminem sententia 
mea laedere potest, cum nullus certe scire possit, an finaliter moriturus sit-in 
gratia;.ad istum sensum Ecclesiastes 9 cap. locutus est, dum dixit: nemo scit, 
an odio, an amore dignus sit. Tertia vero particula eiusdem canonis etiam ali- 
quem doctorem non offendit, ubi dicitur iustificatos teneri omnes, ut id firmiter 
et certo credant. Scotus enim in 4 dist. 9 hunc abiicit errorem inquiens non 
oportere communicantem scire se esse in charitate.” Loc. cit., fol. 41%. 


53. CT, V, 418, 4 ff.; CT, I, 102, 5 ff.; 446, 26 ff.; 517, 14 ff.; cfr. CT, X, 
629 nota. 
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with him. He admonished the Council to consider only the 
question of orthodoxy and to avoid, insofar as it was possi- 
ble, any long drawn out theological controversy. However, 
Cardinal Pachecco opposed this suggestion and demanded 
that the theological controversy be discussed on the floor 
of the Council so that the matter would be settled.** The 
Cardinal’s motive was not entirely prompted by an interest 
in the theological controversy, but rather to prolong the 
formation of the decree which, it seems, had some bearing 
upon the interests of the imperial council politics.*> The 
remaining Fathers were divided in their opinion: some main- 
tained that the matter should be settled as proposed by the 
President of the Council, viz., to formulate the decree con- 
demning the heretical teaching and to leave to the Schools 
of Theology the discussion of the theoretical problem. Others 
agreed with Cardinal Pachecco and demanded the discussion 
of the problem concerning the certainty of grace. Two Fathers 
considered the question settled and hence, little reason to 
discuss it further. The Bishop of Feltre believed that this 
did not belong in the final decree on justification.® A vote 
was taken, and it showed at once that a clear majority — 
consisting of twenty-one votes, favored the formation of the 
decree as proposed by the President of the Council. Four 
left the matter entirely to the discretion of the legates. 
There were seventeen votes in favor of the discussion. 
The secretary of the Council, Massarelli, concludes the 
report of the session with these words: “It was resolved to 
leave the question undecided and to condemn merely the 
assertions of the Lutherans.” ® 


The entire form and contents of the decree, proposed by 





54..GT, V,418, 13; C7, 1, 102,. 14 if. 

55. Cfr. the Report of Severolus, CT, I, 102, 17. 
56. CT, V, 419, 3; 419, 17; 418, 27. 

57. CT, V, 419, 36. 

58. CT, V, 419, 44. 
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the Legates on September twenty-first, has its origin in the 
work of the Augustinian General, Seripando.® The decree is 
carefully worded-avoiding even the intimation of the dis- 
puted question. Therefore, the question concerning the 
certitude of grace is left open to speculation. Whereas, the 
Lutheran doctrine asserting the necessary coincidence of 
justification by faith and of the certainty of justification, 
is rejected. It is by no means true that anyone is justified, 
it states, who boasts, in vain confidence in an assurance 
by Faith and the certitude and forgiveness of sin. In the 
respective canons, the duty of believing with certainty that 
one’s sins have been pardoned and predestination and in all 
perseverance is condemned as heretical. 


In spite of the determination, on August 28th, to reject only 
the heretical Lutheran doctrine, the dispute is again brought 
up in the September session of the Council. This was done 
by the opponents of the certainty of grace who, it would 
seem, were still dissatisfied with the wording of the decree. 
They demand a clear rejection of every possibility of the 
certainty of grace. In the gathering, only a few theologians 
favored the discussion. The Franciscan, Andreas de Vega, 
the Jesuit, Salmeron, and the Dominican, Caspar de Regibus, 
and the French Friar, John de Consiliis—otherwise an op- 
ponent of the certainty of grace—approved the August 28th 
resolution.© The Conventuals, Montcalvius and Julius Magna- 
nus, by appealing to the Scotistic teaching of the sufficiency 
of the “non ponere obicem”, most emphatically upheld the 
contrary opinion. In the general convocation during the 
first two weeks of October, the Fathers for the most part 
do not discuss the subject. The remaining Fathers expressly 
defended the wording of the decree and were unwilling to 





59. Cfr. Jedin, Girolamo Seripando, I, 384 ff. 

60. CT, V, 424, 12 sqq.; 427, 8 sqq. 

61. CT, V, 431, 33 (438, 28); 438, 5; 434, 2 (436, 11); 432, 30. 
62. CT, V,432, 15; 432, 2. 
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discuss the theological question. Even those who advocated 
the certainty of grace are contented to leave intact the decree 
as formed in the previous session.“ But at this time, the 
newly consecrated Dominican Bishop, Ambrosius Catharinus, 
appears for the first time. Later on, this prelate was to 
become the most zealous advocate and defender of the 
certainty of grace.“ We also have the three Benedictine 
Abbots, having one vote, who strongly advocated the opinion 
favoring the certainty of grace. In their appeal to the doctrine 
on the Sacraments, there is evidence—although not exclusive- 
ly—that they favored the Scotistic doctrine. The General 
of the Conventuals, Costacciaro, who, in a most exhausting 
exposition, takes sides regarding the proposed decree, and 
condemns those who endeavored to change the September 
decree and reject every certainty of grace on the principles 
of Faith. He defended his opinion as the true view of Scotus 
and emphatically denies that this opinion is almost identical 
with the Lutheran doctrine. There is, he maintains, an es- 
sential and fundamental difference between the doctrine of 
Scotus and Luther, in their proof of the certainty of grace. 
Luther denied, most emphatically, the supposition or the 
starting point of the Doctor Subtilis. And, moreover, he 
expressly opposed and condemned the great Franciscan 
teacher.© If, he states, Scotus taught this certainty, based 
on the principles of Faith, as is evident from the many Sco- 


63. CT, V, 442, 30; 443, 15 sqq.; 447, 44 ff.; 461, 19; 471, 32 ff. 


64. CT, 471, 32 ff.; for Catharinus’ activity at the Council see: J. Schweizer, 
Ambrosius Catharinus Politus, (Munster, 1910), especially pp. 139-208. Cathari- 
nus particularly opposes the Franciscan Bishop, Antonius de la Cruce, who 
had expressed an opinion contrary to the possibility of a certainty of grace. 


Cfr. CT, I, 105, 8 ff. 
65. CT, V, 474, 1 ff.: 477 ff. 
66. Cfr. ad rem, V. Heynck, “Die Verteidigung der Sakramentenlehre des Duns 


Scotus durch den hl. John Fisher gegen die Anschuldigungen Luthers®, in: 
Franz. Studien, 24 (1937) 165 - 175. 
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tistic passages quoted, yet, it is impossible to place his 
view on the same level with that of the heretics. The latter 
boast only of vain confidence and exclude everything else 
which is necessarily required. If Scotus teaches, he states, 
a certainty of grace, he ascribes it to the Faith, to the dispo- 
sitions preceding as to the time, to the power of the opus 
operatum and the reception of the Sacraments. Scotus demands 
that anyone who wishes to obtain a certainty of his being 
in the status gratiae must dispose himself by doing what is 
in his power and, moreover, receive with a good conscience 
(sine fictione) the Sacraments either in reality or in desire. 
In conclusion, Costacciaro stresses that he does not assert 
the obligation but only the possibility of a certainty of grace 
by virtue of faith. Therefore, it is not necessary to change 


the wording of the decree, because it clearly condemns the 
Lutheran‘error without detriment to the opinions of Catholic 
theologians.®’ The General accused “quamplurimi patres” 


who were anxious to change the decree as worded. However, 
according to the acts of the Council, only a few Fathers 
demanded this change in the decree. The most noteworthy, 
of course. was Cardinal Pachecco and Bishop Salazar of 
Lanciano. There were only three other fathers who belonged 
to them. © 


C. The October Debate and the Final Agreement 


In view of the fact that in the General Convocation of 
August 28th, the majority resolved to condemn only the 
Lutheran doctrine concerning the certainty of grace, and to 
omit any decree on the various opinions existing among 





67. CT, V, 484, 3 ff. 
68. Cir. CT, V, 492, 25 ff.; 462, 5 ff.; 443, 8; 471, 5 ff; 485, 27. 
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Catholic Theologians, it is surprising to find that the first 
President, Del Monte, again, on October twelfth, reopened 
the discussion. He declared that the problems concerning 
imputed justice and the certainty of grace were on the agenda 
of the Council. And he strongly exhorted the theologians 
and the Fathers to examine thoroughly this matter.” The 
reason for this dicision was not to examine new reasons that 
had been adduced pertinent to the question, as the Legates 
in their letter to Cardinal Chamberlain Ascanio Sforza admit, 
but to gain time.’° The second president, Cardinal Cervini, 
stated that the discussion regarding this problem was un- 
necessary, since all could be content with the condemnation 
of the Lutheran errors. But since so many Fathers desired 
a further discussion and probable solution, of the problem, 
a discussion might go on in the customary manner.” On 
October fifteenth, the Legates proposed to the theologians, 
besides the question of the double justice—this proposition: 
“Utrum aliquis possit esse certus de sua adepta gratia se- 
cundum praesentem iustitiam et quo genere certitudinis.” ” 
Thirty-seven theologians, among them sixteen Franciscans, 
spoke in the various sessions—prolonged as they were from 
October fifteenth to the twenty-sixth.” Their votes are pre- 
served for us or, at least, we have access to other sources 
which indicate without doubt their views on this subject. 
Not all of the theologians showed interest in both questions. 
Thus, the expert opinion of the Jesuit, Jacob Leinez, on the 
first question concerning the double justice in the new 





69. CT, V, 497, 3; I, 108, 8 ff.; 448, 16 ff.; 579, 6 f. 

70. CT, X, 684, 13 ff.; cfr. Jedin, Seripando, I, 396. 

71. CT, V, 497, 13 ff. 

72, GEN; Baz; 17 ti 

73. CT, V, 523 - 633. The Franciscan Theologians are: Observants: Lunellus, 
Cenomanus, Consilii, Lombardellus, Vitriarius, Vega, Carvaial, Salazar; Con- 
ventuals: Visdomini, Moncalvius, Bernardinus Costacciaro, Brascus de Fanetia, 


Clemens Thomasinus, Sebastianus de Castello, Laurentius Fulgineus, Julius 
Magnanus. 
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edition of the Acts fills seventeen and a half pages, in 
quarto, while he expresses his opinion on the certainty of 
grace in a few lines. ’* Others, as Montecalvius and Ceno- 
manus, on the contrary, have paid more attention to the 
second problem.” These detailed explanations of the theo- 
logians are interesting, not only because of the treatment 
of the subject under discussion, but also because of the 
opportunity afforded us in examining their theological views. 
Above all, they afford us the opportunity of examining their 
position towards Scotus and their knowledge of his theology. 
On this occasion, the problems concerning grace and the 
Sacraments were discussed. Of the thirty-seven theologians 
present, twenty decided in favor of the possibility of certi- 
tude and fifteen denied such certitude. Two did not express 
any opinion.” Among the Franciscans, eight Conventual 
Friars and four Observants favored the opinion.”’ Four Ob- 
servants, among them being the Parisian Doctors Cenomanus 
and Consilii, and the Spaniard Andreas de Vega, opposed 
it.”* As far as we can gather from the writings ‘of Alfons 


74. CT, V, 612- 629. 
75. CT, V, 534 - 535; 537 - 540. 


76. See the list as set up by Massarelli. CT, V, 632 f. Massarelli includes, 
indeed, the diocesan priest Andreas de Navarra among the representatives on 
the certainty of grace. But as is plain from his vote, he decidedly denies the 
possibility of the certainty of grace. Cir. CT, V, 559, 14 ff. 


77. For the names of the Conventuals see note 73. Regarding Visdomini’s vote, 
the volume of the Acts contains only the first part which treats of the question 
concerning a twofold justice (CT, V, 530-534); the second part on the certainty 
of Faith is missing. But it is plain that Visdomini upheld, with his Conventual 
brethren, the possibility of a certainty of grace. This is deduced from the 
remarks of Johannes Consilii. He begins the discussion of the second question 
with the remark that on the preceding day four theologians affirmed the possi- 
bility of the certainty of grace. (Cir. CT, V, 543, 28). Cenomanus is manifestly 
an opponent of the certainty of grace. (Cfr. CT, V, 543, 28). Accordingly, the 
remaining four, and this includes Visdomini, must be adherents to this opinion. 
The four Observants, who sided with the Conventuals, are: Lunellus (CT, V, 
525 f.), Lombardellus (CT, V, 555), Vitriarius (CT, V, 570 ff.), Carvaial(CT, V, 
632). 


78. Cfr. CT, V, 537 ff.; 543 ff.; 599; 575 f. (Salazar). 
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de Castro, the Observant, he must be included among the 
opponents of this opinion although, for some reason, he did 
not attend the session.” As expected, the Dominicans with- 
out exception, rejected the teaching concerning the possi- 
bility of the certainty of grace.*° Among the Augustinians, 
two voted in the negative; one only in favor of the opinion. 
A fourth, refrained from voting. Three Carmelites, a Servite 
and Jesuit father voted in favor of the opinion; while another 
Jesuit refrained from voting.* Of the diocesan priests, two 
favored the resolution while four voted against it.** In this 
session, the question whether Scotus should be considered 
a representative or opponent of the doctrine of the certainty 
of grace, is not longer discussed. Only seven of the theo- 
logians present expressly mention him;® in regard to the 
doctrine of the Sacraments, some approve the teaching of 
Scotus while others reject it. Their principal concern was 
to analyze and collect the various proofs from Sacred 
Scripture and Tradition. ™ 


The three Roman Court theologians, the Bishop Pantusa 
of Lettere, the Dominican Bartholomaeus de Spina, and the 
Augustinian Johannes Jacobus Barba, to whom the legates 
had turned over these questions for their expert opinion, 
reject it.®° While Barba uses his influence to influence the 





79. Cfr. his work: Adversus Omnes Haereses, (Paris. 1571), especially p. 547. 
80. Cfr. CT, V, 546; 551 ff.; 597; 599 f£. 

81. Cfr. CT, V, 564; 581; 599; 611; 529 £.; 564; 631; 586 f.; 629; 546. 

82. CT, V, 567 sq.; 607; 549; 559 f.; 576; 602. 


83. They are the Franciscans: Lunellus (CT, V, 526, 22); Moncalvius (534, 
20); Consilii (542, 32); Vitriarius (571, 26); moreover, the Servite, Mazochius 
(XII, 692, 19); the Augustinian Gregorius Perfectus (V, 581, 13), the diocesan 
priest, Andreas Navarra (560, 4). 


84. The Franciscan theologians, too, not only refer to Scotus, but they attempt 
to prove their thesis from Sacred Scripture and Tradition. Cfr., for example, 
CT, Xl, 652 f. But in our study we have deliberately omitted these proofs from 
Scripture. 


85. CT, X, 719; cfr. Stakemeier, Das Konzil von Trient iber die Heilsgewiss- 
heit, 138. The expert opinion of the three court theologians is reprinted in CT, 
XII, 685-690. 
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assembly in favor of this doctrine of the certainty of grace, 
Bishop Pantusa stands firmly on the negative side. The 
latter’s judgment, however, is calm and reticent.™ Bar- 
tholmaeus de Spina, the Magister Sacri Palatii, defends, 
enthusiastically and vehemently, the doctrine of the negative 
opinion. For the most part, he finds the affirmative opinion 
incomprehensible and improper. Had not Saint Thomas already 
decided this question in the negative? The Scotistic opinion— 
is not in accord with the teaching of the Church.®’ Some of 
the Bishops present at the Council petitioned the eminent 
and learned Franciscan Conventual, Jacobinus Malafossa, 
professor of Metaphysics at the University of Padua and 
professor of Sacred Theology at St. Anthony’s Convent, for 
his opinion.® The Augustinian, Gregorius Perfectus of 
Padua, had also attempted after the session of October 
twenty-first, to determine the opinion of this outstanding 
Franciscan.*® At any rate, his opinion did not come to the 


86. CT, XII, 687, 23 ff.; 689, 24 ff. 
87. CT, XII, 686, 14. 


88. Thus Malafossa himself reports in his Commentary on Scotus “Quoniam 
Scotus, ut vides, valde expresse tenet, quod certitudinaliter non possumus 
cognoscere nos esse in charitate, et ut ista difficultas clarius elucescat, est 
hic habenda quaestio, quam de tali materia edidi tempore Concilii Tridentini 
videlicet 1546 rogatus a multis Episcopis in eodem Concilio existentibus, quae 
est in tali verborum forma. Cfr. Rev. Doctoris Jacobini Malafossii Pedemontani 
Bargii Minoritae conventualis theologi praestantissimi super primum Sententiarum 
Doctoris subtilis theologorum principis Joannis Scoti exactissima enarratio 
absolutissimaque expositio, Patavii 1560; cfr. fol. 220 B. 


89. We read in Gregorius of Padua: “De hac enim materia patres Dominicani 
et Galli Minoritae cum Hispanis copiose dixerunt, quos laudo; haec via etiam 
communis est neque praenominati solum id a Scoto teneri dicunt (Thus the 
probable reading in Cod. 614 of the Gregoriana and not “debent” instead of 
“dicunt”, as Ehses writes in his edition of the Acts), sed et quidam doctor 
eiusdém ordinis et maximae in gymnasio Patavino, ubi quatuor et viginti annos 
et forte plures metaphysicam profitetur, auctoritatis idem asserit. Sicut per 
literas cuiusdam patris, qui meo nomine de hac re ipsum interrogavit, certior 
factus sum.” CT, V, 581, 11 ff. The last remark is found only in Cod. 117; 
cfr. loc. cit., nota: d.). In a note, the editor Ehses, remarks ad rem, that by this 
professor of Metaphysics at the University of Padua, no one else could be meant 
than a certain Franciscan, Burgius or Burges; he did not leave any writings. 
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attention of the council until late in this debate. Costacciaro 


in his votum of November twenty-sixth, probably refers to 
-. 90 
it. 


Malafossa’s expert opinion has a very important part in 
these discussions concerning the certainty of grace since, up 


until this time, it was believed that the Scotistic doctrine 
upheld the certainty itself. By diligent research, this eminent 
doctor decided in the negative. Evidently, neither Hefner, 
Rueckert, Huthmacher and Stakemeier — nor for that matter 
the editor of the Acts of the Council, Ehses, made use of it. 
There is however reference to it in the Acts of the Council.” 
This is important since the Conventuals entertained the 
opposite opinion to their confrere. Scotus, according to 
Malafossa, decidedly favored the negative opinion: “Scotus 
enim subtilissimus omnium doctorum apertissime est huius 


However, this Jacobus Burgius is none other than Malafossa who, because of 
his native city in Piedmont, was frequently so named, as appears also from the 
title of his work. In the Foreword to his work, dated 1560, he reports that he 
had been Lector of Theology for forty-two years in the Convent of St. Anthony 
in Padua and just as long as professor of Metaphysics at the University of 
Padua. In the epilogue we read: “Hic finis est, Candide Lector, Commentariorum 
in Primum Librum Joannis Duns Scoti super Primo sententiarum quorum Auctor 
est praestantissimus Artium, Sacraeque Theologiae Doctor: Reveren. Pater 
frater Jacobinus Malafossius de Bargiis Ordinis minorum Pedemontanus, qui 
annos XLII in Gymnasio Patavino libros Metaphysicorum IIlustrissimi Dominii 
Venetorum stipendio frequenti semper auditorio publice professus est et annos 
XXV in sacro Conventu Divi Antonii de Padua fuit Regens et in eodem in numer- 
um Patrum nemine penitus dissentiente Virtutis et Probitatis ergo fuit accitus. 
Provincialemque Praefecturam integrum Triennium in Provincia sua Genua magna 
sua laude gessit.” Loc. cit., 305, F. 


90. Malafossa has reprinted it in his expert opinion, ed. cit.. 220, B-222 C. 
One may perhaps be permitted to consider it as an allusion to this expert opinion, 
when Costacciaro in his vote of Nov. 26th, writes: “Nec valent ea quae adducta 
sunt contra me a quodam theologo in congregatione theologorum, sicut nec 
valent adducta a quodam ex nostratibus in quadam sua quaestione ex principiis 
eiusdem Scoti.” Cod. 614, fol. 171%. By this “quodam ex nostratibus” certainly 
a Conventual is meant, not an Observant. Now, all the Conventuals present at 
the Council were advocates of the certainty of grace. Therefore, the question 
can only be about Malafossa, who, in fact, calls his expert opinion a “quaestio” 
and therein “ex principiis Scoti” opposes the certainty of grace. 


91. See note 89, 
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mentis.”°2 This eminent Scholar is well-aware that a fellow 
Conventual ardently advocated the affirmative opinion as 
Scotus’; he does not wish to offend his confrere in any way, 
but he is evidently mistaken about the Scotistic doctrine. 
Nor is this to be wondered at since this same theologian, 
when faced with objections raised by an Augustinian, openly 
admitted that in many points his Order did not make the 
doctrine of Scotus, its own. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that this Conventual should defend a doctrine that is plainly 
non-Scotistic and even goes so far as to ascribe it to Scotus. 
This doctrine cannot in any sense be attributed to Scotus 
since he explicitly teaches the contrary.®* In another passage, 
Malafossa again refers to this doctrine and with satisfaction 


92. Ed. cit., 220 K. 


93. “Scotus enim subtilissimus omnium doctorum apertissime est huius mentis, 
et quoniam audio quendam Reverendum Patrem ordinis minorum conventualium, 
qui coram sacro concilio dixit Scotum tenere, quod quis potest se cognoscere 
certitudinaliter esse in gratia, salva reverentia illius boni patris, numquam 
Scotus fuit huius mentis, et ita ille bonus frater multum deviavit ab opinione 
Scoti et in maximo fuit errore in via Scoti, nec miror de tali fratre, quoniam 
etiam alias dixit in loco publico, quod in multis religio nostra non tenet Scotum 
et hoc dixit convictus quodam argumento fratris heremitani, quod solvere nesci- 
vit; non miremur ergo, si saepe a veritate scotica declinet imponendo Scoto, quae 
numquam dixit, immo oppositum apertissime tenet.” Loc. cit. The Franciscan 
referred to here by Malafossa cannot be exactly determined. Until the great 
debate of October, the General of the Conventuals, Costacciaro, defended 
unequivocally the opinion which upheld the possibility of the certainty of 
grace. However, it cannot be supposed that Malafossa refers to his highest 
superior in such a light manner. He may refer to Delphinus, who likewise being 
a lector in Padua, had worked out for the General of his Order an expert opinion 
concerning the opinion of Scotus in regard to this question, wherein he defends 
the opinion opposed by Malafossa, as has already been mentioned. (Cfr. CT, 
XII, 655-658; also, cfr. note 40). Otherwise, in the field of theology, Delphinus, 
especially in regard to Scotus, takes a free attitude, although, in general, he 
may be considered a Scotist. (Cfr. particularly his work: De Salutari Omnium 
Rerum Progressu, Camerini,- 1553); on the contrary, Costacciaro must be ac- 
counted a strict Scotist. Possibly, there might be question here of Moncalvius 
or Julius Magnanus, who in the convocation of September 27th, likewise 
entered the group upholding the possibility of the certainty of grace. Since 
their votes have not come down to us, we do not know exactly how far they 
upheld or referred to Scotus. Cfr. note 62. 
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is pleased that the Council in its solemn decision adhered 
to his negative opinion: “non obstante quod in contrarium 
esset major pars fratrum nostrorum ibidem existentium, qui 
tamen theologos esse dicebant.” ™ 


Once more, it was due principally to political reasons 
that the President of the Convocation of October twenty- 
ninth, proposed to the assembled Fathers that they limit 
themselves to rejecting only the erroneous views of the 
Lutherans. It was hoped that this solution would put an 
end to the disputes that were continually coming up in the 
Council, thus causing disunion and dissatisfaction.” The 
majority of the Fathers present agreed to this solution as 
the most practical at the moment; despite this, however, 
they felt that every theologian should be permitted to attend 
the discussion in regard to the-new formula of the decree 
and, if necessary, be free to express his opinion.% And the 
new decree offered this opportunity. In this chapter, the 
former wording of the decree had remained intact; at the end 
of the decree, however, a new sentence had been added which 
caused some offense. It read as follows: “Nescit enim homo 
communiter, num divino amore dignus sit.”*’ The expression 
“communiter” is ambiguous: if it is understood in the sense 
of “general”, or, “in the majority of cases”, then it would 
seem that the affirmative opinion had been approved since 
it asserts for some cases only a certainty of the state 
of grace. If, however, it is translated as “amid ordinary 
circumstances”, or, “according to a general law”, tnen, as 





94. “Utrum quis certe possit se cognoscere esse in charitate? Respondet 
Scotus, quod non ... Sed vide omnino meam quaestionem longam de hac materia, 
quam edidi tempore Concilii Tridentini, cuius sententia et opinio a dicto sacro 
Concilio solemniter fuit approbata non obstante, quod in contrarium esset maior 


pars fratrum nostrorum ibidem existentium, qui tamen theologos se esse dice- 
bant.” Loe. cit., 4L 


95. CT, V, 633, 19 ff.; cfr. Rickert, op. cit., 57 ff.; Jedin, Seripando, I 409 f. 
96. CT, V, 633, 24. 
9%. CT, Vo oy, 20. 
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an exception, only the certainty of a special revelation is 
conceded. Consequently, the opponents of the certainty of 
grace urged a clearer expression and demanded that in- 
stead of the expression “communiter”, the expression “com- 
muni lege” be inserted. But the other party insisted on the 
inclusion of the expression “communiter”. Others, relatively 
few, take the mediating position and contend that all should 
be satisfied with the condemnation of the false heretical 
doctrine. *® The deliberations only caused prolonged disputes 
which plainly showed that union would never be attained. 
The opponents to the certainty of grace formed a minority in 
the Council, but a very powerful minority. Among them were 
some outstanding Bishops, renowned for their theological 
knowledge. Cardinal Pachetto, undoubtedly, was the leader 
of this minority. °° The protagonists of the certainty of grace, 
whose chief representatives were the three Generals of the 
Orders of the Conventuals, Observants and the Carmelites, 
the Benedictine Abbots, the Bishops of Minori and Salpe, 
could also boast as numbering among their adherents both 
Presidents of the Council.’ It was clear, too, that at the 
deliberations, the Franciscans were divided. While both 
Generals of the. Order spoke in favor of the possibility of 
the certainty of grace, the two Franciscan Bishops, Antonius 
de Cruce, Bishop of the Canary Islands, and Cornelius Musso, 
Bishop of Bitonto, took the opposite side.'® The third Fran- 





98. Twenty-one Fathers were against the possibility of any certainty of 
grace; seventeen expressed themselves as in favor of it; eight desired to 
condemn the Lutheran teaching only; sixteen approved the wording of the 
draft in the decree; eight expressed themselves obscurely or undecidedly. Cfr. 
CT, V, 682, 22 ff., where Massarelli summarizes the result of the discussions. 


99, Cir. CT, V, 642, 26 ff.; 643, 22; Stakemeier, Das Konzil von Trient uber 
die Heilsgewissheit, 164 ff. 


100. CT, V, 633, nota 1; CT, XII, 703, nota 2; also, Schweizer, Ambrosius 
Catharinus, 160, note 6. 


101. CT, V, 661, 9 sqq. (General of the Observants); 548, 25 sqq. (General 


of the Conventuals); 654, 37 sqq. (Ant. de la Cruce); 548, 25 ff. (Musso); 644, 
17 f. (Zannettino). 
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ciscan Bishop, Zannettino, of Chiron, a decided opponent of 
every certainty of grace, on this occasion, did not express 
his approval of either side and simply approved the decree. 
Worthy of special mention, is the Dominican Bishop of Minori, 
Ambrose Catharinus, who, in contrast to the attitude of his 
confreres, used his influence most decidedly for the affirma- 
tive view. In the General Convocation of November twenty- 
second, this prelate, in a speech lasting two hours, tried to 
convince the Fathers of the correctness of his view and to 
refute the objections of his opponents. '°? He was also one 
of the few who, after the Council had been dismissed, con- 
tinued the discussion in several polemic writings. } Cathari- 
nus does not adhere to the doctrine of Scotus: rather, he 
wishes, according to his own words, to: leave the controversy 
concerning Scotus to the Scotists.** Only in his last writing, 
which he published and transmitted to the Council reconvened 
in 1551, he mentions other scholastics including Duns Scot- 
us.'5 In the general convocation of November of the same 
year, very little was mentioned concerning the doctrine of 
Scotus on this point.* The General of the Conventuals, 
however, did not intend to forsake his position without some 





102. CT, V, 656, 13 ff. 


103. Cir. Schweizer, Ambrosius Catharinus, 188 ff.; Stakemeier, “Das Konzil 
von Trient iiber die Heilsgewissheit,” 189 ff.; Beltran de Heredia, “Controversia 
de Certitudine Gratiae entre Domingo de Soto y Ambrosio Caterino,” in: Ciencia 
Tomista, 62 (1941), 133 ff. J. Olazaran, “La Controversia Soto-Caterino-Vega 
sobre la Certeza de la Gracia,” in: Estudios Eclesiasticos, 16 (1942), 145 ff. 


104. Cfr. Schweizer, op. cit., 104. 
105. /bid., p. 221. 


106. Yet, this question plays a certain part as is shown in the remarks of the 
Benedictine Abbot, Isidorus Clarius, in his Council treatise which he composed 
at the end of November, 1546. He notes: “Restat altera quaestio, num certo 
scire possit se iustificantem illam gratiam tenere, quove id certitudinis genere. 
In qua disputatione mirum est, quanta contentione theologi hi nostri contrariis 
inter se atque ex diametro (quod aiunt) oppositis sententiis decertaverint et cum 
scripturae sacrae tum aliorum scriptorum et veterum et recentiorum auctoritates 
ad se traxerint, ut recte quidam ex patribus dixerit sibi nondum exploratum 
esse, quam in partem Scotus, cui plurimum theologi innitebantur, visus fuerit 
inclinare.” CT, XII, 718, 44 ff. 
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defense. '* In the convocation of November twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth, he maintained, rather vehemently, that his 
interpretation of the teaching of Scotus was the true one. In 
the beginning of his eloquent speech, he insisted that in his 
former address he stressed only the true doctrine of the 
Subtle Doctor; not his own thoughts on the subject. And 
therefore the Council should weigh the matter carefully before 
they consider discarding the doctrine of such an eminent 
Scholastic. Moreover, the General insisted that he did not 
intend to retract anything that he had said and that, since 
his speech in the last assembly, no proof had been offered 
to disprove his contention. If such arguments were offered, 
he would gladly consider them and refute them one by one. 
Finally, he proposed questions for their examination and 
consideration and offers further proof against the objections 
that had been raised to prove that Scotus was an adversary 
of every certainty of grace. We will consider more in detail 
his informative exposition in the second part of our study. 


In the general convocation of December seventeenth, 
another serious conflict arose concerning this problem. The 
dispute took place between the President of the Council, 
Del Monte, and the leader of the Imperial Council party, 
Cardinal Pachecco. 


The President proposed that the Council discard the 





107. CT, V, 662, Here, it is true, only an excerpt is offered. The compiete 
votum is preserved in Cod. 614 of the Archives of the Gregoriana. Cfr. note 51. 
We use this as the basis of our presentation. True, the votum in the manuscript 
has only been anonymously handed down. But if we compare it with the extensive 
index of contents, which Massarelli offers (loc. cit.), and consider other circum- 
stances, there can be no doubt that here we have before us the votum of Costac- 
ciaro, dated November 26th. Lennerz, “Voten auf dem Konzil von Trient iiber die 
Rechtfertigung,” (Gregorianum, 15 (1934) 577 ff.), in describing the manuscript 
(loc. cit. 587), first of all, thinks of the General of the Conventuals as the 
author; finally, however, dares not to make a decision. He correctly states 
that it cannot be the explanations given by Costacciaro on the 13th and 17th 
of August, or in the general convocation of October 8th. It is surprising, however, 
that he does not consider the possibility of the votum of November 26th. To be 
sure, the mention of “Lusitanus” offers a certain difficulty. We shall, on another 
occasion, give a detailed proof for the authorship of Costacciaro. 
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problem concerning the certainty of grace so that the decree 
of justification would be completed. In this case, he main- 
tained, an agreement would have been reached. The dis- 
cussions had clearly shown that the present discussion had 
nothing to do with justification understood in the proper 
sense. But Cardinal Pachecco was not satisfied with this 
proposal of peace. He maintained, with great vehemence, 
that a clear decision to this important doctrine should be 
given at once. Otherwise, all the labor of the past months 
would have been in vain and preachers would still dissemi- 
nate the doctrine in favor of the certainty of grace. Certainly, 
after such deliberate consideration of this problem, a definite 
dogmatic decision could easily be achieved. Del Monte re- 
plied to this statement with great poignancy. It would not be 
wise, he said, under the pretext of further deliberation, to 
delay the publication of the decree. Nor could the Council 
simply condemn those who maintained that the certainty of 
grace was possible, since this doctrine was defended by 
eminent Catholic teachers. If necessary, this doctrine could 
be discussed later on. The Council voted in favor of the 
proposal of the President, twenty-three to sixteen.’ The 
thirteenth of January was assigned for the solemn sixth 
session in which the decree of justification was to be 
published.’ A few days before this date an agreement was 
reached. In order to accelerate the discussions, a change 
had already been made in December to form a limited com- 
mittee in which only the more learned and outstanding would 


take part."° This convocatio praelatorum theologorum on 
January the ninth occupied itself once more with the famous 





108. CT, V, 727 f. 
109. CT, V, 252, 33 f. 


110. Cfr. CT, V, 704, 15 ff. To this commission belonged the Archbishops 
of Sassari, Aix and Armagh, the Bishops of Accia, Chiron, Motula, Bosa, Oporto, 
Fano, Castellamare, Verona, Lanciano, Bitonto, Belcastro, Bertinoro, Salpa, 
Canary Islands, Minori; moreover, the Generals of the Dominicans, Franciscans 
(Observants and Conventuals), Augustinians, Carmelites and Servites. 
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controversy. This convocation sought a solution by which 
the erroneous doctrine concerning the certainty of faith could 
be condemned without reflecting on those who held the af- 
firmative opinion. Recourse was first had to the distinction 
repeatedly mentioned in former deliberations concerning the 
fides Catholica seu infusa and the fides acquisita, or the 
fides universalis and the fides particularis, excluding the 
Catholic Faith or infused faith, and the universal faith. 
Nevertheless, this somewhat misleading expression was 
dropped again. Finally, both sides agreed upon the formula: 


“No one can be certain of his pardon, certitudine fidei, cui 
? 


With great joy and gratitude 
toward God for at last having found a solution for this diffi- 
cult question, the Fathers adjourned, !" 


non potest subesse falsum.’ 


II. The Debated Questions of Scotistic Theology 


This hotly debated question which had occupied the at- 
tenticn of all the theologians and actually split the Council 
of Trent into two camps, and only found its final solution 
in the publication of the decree on justification in adopting 
a mediatory formula, had its origin in the interpretation of 
the genuine meaning of Duns Scotus on this point. It was, 
in the final analysis, the Scotistic-minded prelates and theo- 
logians who in their interpretation of the doctrine of the 
Subtle Doctor, defended the possibility of the certainty of 
grace. Among those present at the session were the Generals 
of the two Franciscan families, the Observants and the Con- 





lll. CT, V, 772, 10 ff.: “Tandem cum Dei laude et gratia omnes concordarunt, 
quod exprimeretur in capite et in canone, quod nemo possit esse certus certi- 
tudine fidei, cui non potest subesse falsum, se esse in gratia Dei, et ita cum 
magno gaudio omnes recesserunt hora 19.® Loc. cit., 773, 3 ff; cfr. CT, 1, 600, 
Silt. 
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ventuals, including the former general of the Observants, 
Lunellus. However, there were also eminent Franciscan 
theologians on the other side of the picture who, with equal 
authority, maintained that the doctrine of Scotus favored 
their opinion. Significantly, the Observants only, with the 
important exception of the Conventual theologian and scholar, 
Malafossa, were in this group. Also, the two doctors of the 
University of Paris, Richard Cenomanus and Johannes Con- 
silii, as well as the two great Spaniards, Alfons de Castro 
and Andreas de Vega, '!” and other eminent prelatesand theo- 
logians favored the negative opinion. The Bishop Jannettino 
of Chiron, too, who in the initial debates of the General 
Convocation vehemently opposed the General of the Con- 
ventuals, and his interpretation of Scotus, belonged to this 
branch of the Franciscan Order. 


Alfons de Castro, according to whom the representatives 


of the affirmative opinion were not precisely eminent theo- 


logians,™* concludes his remarks with these words con- 





112. Concerning Alfons de'Castro, see Santiago Castillo Hernandez, Alfonso 
de Castro y el problema de las leges penales, (Salamanca, 1941); D. Saval, 
“Fray Alfonso de Castro,” in Arch. Ibero-Americano, 38 (1935) 240-255; D. Beau- 
fort, “Alphonsus de Castro .. voor Hugo de Groote”, in: Coll. Franciscana 
Neerlandica, s’Hertogenbosch, 1927, tom. I, 205-218; “Sancho, Domingo de 
Soto y Alfonso de Castro,” in Ciencia Tomista, 22 (1920) 144-160; F. Asensio, 
“Alfonso de Castro y los decretos tridentinos sobre la S. Escritura”, in: Estudios 
Eclesiasticos 20 (1946) 63-103. More recent literature includes: V. Heynck, 
“Die Stellung des Konzilstheologen Andreas de Vega, O.F.M., zur Furchtreue, 
in: Franz. Studien, 25 (1938) 301-330; idem., “Die Stellung des Konzilstheologen 
Andreas de Vega, O.F.M. zu Duns Scotus,” ibid., 27 (1940) 88-103; 129-148; 
idem., “Untersuchungen itiber die Reuelehre der Tridentinischen Zeit,” I. “Der 
Konzilstheologe Andreas de Vega, O.F.M. tber das Motiv der vollkommenen 
Reue,” ibid., 29 (1942) 25-44; M. Oltra Hernandez, Die Gewissheit des Gnaden- 
standes bei Andreas de Vega, O.F.M., Diisseldorf, 1941; B. Oromi, “Fr. Andreas 
de Vega, O.F.M., Theologus Concilii Tridentini,” in Arch. Franc. Hist. 36 
(1943) 3-31; A. de Villalmonte, “Andreas de Vega y la proceso de la justificacion 
segun el Concilio Tridentino,® in Revista Espanola de Teologia 6 (1946) 249- 
275; S. Sagues, “Un libro pretridentino de Andreas de Vega sobre la justifi- 
cacion,” in: Estudios Eclesiasticos 20 (1946) 175 ff. 


113. Cfr. Alphonsus de Castro, Adversus omnes haereses, Paris 1571, lib. 7 
pag. 535 C. 
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cerning Scotus’ doctrine: “Manet ergo Scotus pro nostra et 


Catholica sententia de incertitudine gratiae et non pro 


contraria in qua alii invitum et retinentem trahere cona- 
bantur.”""* Vega, in his commentary to the decree of justi- 
fication, reports, not without a certain indignation, that 
some of those “qui ipsius (sc. Scoti) doctrinam profitentur 
et ipsius professione et intelligentia gloriantur”, did not 
refrain in the presence of the entire Council of Trent, to 
claim that Scotus supported the affirmative opinion. Mala- 
fossa expresses himself in a similar manner. !° 


In more recent times, the two scholars of the Tridentine 
doctrine of justification, Hefner and Rueckert, in considering 
this question of the genuine meaning of Scotus, come likewise 
to the same conclusion. Hefner concedes that de Castro and 
Vega were correct in their interpretation of Scotus, neverthe- 
less, he views the entire situation as “a fateful error” and 
a “misunderstanding of the prelates and theologians, misled 
by the authority of Biel who, indeed, could have appealed 
to some misapprehensible texts of Scotus.” Rueckert, re- 
jecting these conclusions of Hefner, takes the side of the 
opposition and claims that their interpretation of the Fran- 
ciscan Doctor was the correct one.” Most recently Stake- 


meier, too, substantially agrees with him. “® 


The question naturally arises: What did Duns Scotus teach 
concerning this mooted question? And to which texts did the 
Fathers and the Doctors at the Council refer to support their 
opinions? We know their opinions through the Council 
treatises of Delphinus and Malafossa, the learned speeches 





114, Loc. cit., 545 B. 


115. Andreas de Vega, De Iustificatione Doctrina Universa, (Aschaffenburg 
1621), 9, 14 (262) - lib. 9 cap. 14 p. 262. 


116. Malafossa, Super Primum Sententiarum Doctoris Subtilis, (Padua 1560), 
(For exact title see Note 88) fol. 4 L; 220 L. 


117. Cfr. Hefner, Entstehungsgeschichte, 301 f.; Rickert, Rechtfertiguns- 
glehre, 197 ff. especially 197, note I. 


118. Stakemeier, Das Konzil von Trient iiber die Heilsgewissheit, 36 ff. 
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of Costacciaro, the General of the Conventuals, and the 
eloquent discussions of the Observants, Alfons de Castro 
and Andreas de Vega." The main point in this controversy, 
as is already evident from what we have said in the first 
part of our study, consists in the correct interpretation of 
Scotus’ doctrine concerning the Sacraments, especially the 
Sacrament of Penance. There is, finally, the difficult Scot- 
istic doctrine of the fides infusa and the fides acquisita. 


A. The Teaching of Scotus Concerning Justification 


in the Sacrament of Penance 


With greater emphasis than his predecessors, Scotus 
stressed the efficacy, ex opere operato, of the Sacraments 
of the New Testament. The sinner, he insists, is not justi- 
fied by reason of his dispositions but by reason of the fact 
that he does not place an obex (obicem non ponit) at the 
time of the reception of the Sacrament.'2° The Sacrament, 





119. The Treatise on the Council is reprinted: CT, XII, 651-658; for the 
expert opinion, see Malafossa in his Commentary on Scotus, Padua 1560, 220 B- 
222 C (cf. note 88); the vote of Costacciaro is preserved only in manuscript in 
Cod. 614 of the Archives of the Gregoriana (cf. note 106). The discourses of 
Castro and Vega are found in their works quoted in Ann. (notes 111 and 113. 
Castro: 519-555; esp. 447; Vega lib. 9 De Incertitudine Gratiae, 227-356; esp. 
cap. 15 De Testimoniis Scoti Pro Incertitudine Gratiae, 264-268). The votes 
of the remaining theologians are found CT, V, 523 ff. However, they are less 
fruitful for our question. We need, therefore, merely adduce them for closer 
illustrating. Also, the otherwise very interesting “Summa Sententiarum theo- 
logorum extra concilium in eorum congregationibus super certitudinem gratiae 
pro parte affirmativa”, which is contained in Codex 614 of the Archives of the 
Gregoriana, brings little new material for our question. A photostat of the manu- 
script, my confrere P. Julius Reinhold, a member of the Commission for editing 
the Works of Duns Scotus, procured for me through the mediation of Professor 
Lennerz, S.J. For this my hearty thanks in this place. 


120. See our presentation of the Scotistic doctrine on contrition in: Franz. 
Studien, 28 (1941), 1-22, esp. 18 ff. True, the Scholastics, prior to Scotus knew 
of an efficacy of grace of the New Testament Sacraments ex opere operato; but 
regarding the Sacrament of Penance there exists lack of clearness. Even Thomas 
Aquinas, who with all clearness teaches the sin-destroying force of priestly abso- 
lution, does not represent today’s concept. According to him, the priestly abso- 
lution effects an elevation of the disposition, if the penitent approaches con- 
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then, unfolds its justifying power solely from the Passion 
of Christ. From several passages, it would seem that Scotus 
understood this “non ponere obicem” in a purely negative 
sense. According to the Subtle Doctor, the recipient would 
receive the justifying power of the Sacrament if he did not 
place an obex, interiorly or exteriorly, at the time of the 
actual reception. This would be the case even though no act 


of contrition preceded.'! William of Ockham understood 


Scotus in this sense. At the dawn of the Middle Ages, 
the influential Gabriel Biel took pains to spread this concept. 
In his teaching on Pennance, Biel devoted a detailed treatise 
to this pretended teaching of Scotus and even a lengthier 
refutation. ** But the Pre-Tridentine Scotists never defended 
such a concept.!™ It did, however, find adherents with such 





fession with imperfect contrition, so that also the sacramental justification is 
not accomplished without contrition, in the strict sense, Scotus, however, lays 
stress on this that in sacramental justification the priestly absolution directly 
effects the blotting out of sin, grace, accordingly, is not imparted by reason of 
the disposition; the penitent need only, as in the remaining Sacraments, place 
no obstacle to the sacramental efficacy. For justification, therefore, in the 
Sacrament of Penance, an imperfect contrition, which does not by itself bring 
about justification, is sufficient. The sacrament does not effect an elevation 
of this imperfect contrition to the contrition proper. Cfr. on this point H. Don- 
daine, O.P., L’ Attrition Suffisante, (Paris 1943). He very pointedly lays stress 
on this difference between the concept of St. Thomas and that of Duns Scotus, 
Regarding the doctrine of Scotus about Penance, see also R. Seeberg, Die 
Theologie des Johannes Duns Scotus, (Leipzig, 1900), 397 ff.; N. Krautwig, 
Die Grundlagen der Busslehre des J. Duns Scotus. J. Klein, “Zur Busslehre des 
sel, Johannes Duns Scotus,” Franz. Studien, 27 (1940) 104 ff.; 191 ff.; P. Minges, 
“Die angeblich laxe Reuelehre des Duns Scotus” Zeitschrift fuer Katholische 
Theologie, 25 (1901) 231 ff. 


121. Cfr. Minges, op. cit., “Die Lax Klingenden Obex Texte”, Krautwig, 
op. cit., 156 f. 


122. Cfr.C. Feckes, Die Rechtfertigungslehre des Gabriel Biel, (Muenster 1925), 
108. 


123. G. Biel, Collectorium in Quattuor Libros Sententiarum, (Tuebingen 1501), 
in 4, d. 14, q. 2, a. 1, note 2; cf. Feckes, op. cit., 65 ff. 


124, Cfr. V. Heynck, “Zur Lehre der Unvollkommenen Reue in der Skotisten- 
schule des ausgehenden 15. Jahrhunderts,” Franz. Studien, 24 (1937) 18-58; 
“Die Reuelehre des Scotusschuelers Johannes de Bassolis”, in, Franz. Studien, 
28 (1941) 1-36, 
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theologians such as the Nominalist Jacob Almain™ and the 
Dominican Silvester Prierias’°~the well-known opponent 
of Luther. And what is most surprising of all, the Spanish 
reviver of Thomism, Francis of Vitoria, adopted it whole- 
heartedly.?*” In all probability, this notion had its origin in 
Biel, if Luther, too, has so understood Scotus and directed 
his serious accusations against him. He speaks here of a 
“somnium scoticum”, or a horrendissima haeresis.”!7* The 
Franciscan teacher found, however, in his countryman, St. 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester and Cardinal, a warm de- 
fender who convincingly refuted the serious attacks of Lu- 
ther. ”° It was also Biel who connected the necessity of the 
“non ponere obicem” at the reception of the Sacrament with 
the question concerning the possibility of the certainty of 
grace. /*° It is true that the English Carmelite, John Bacon- 
thorp, had already anticipated him.™! But it was to Biel’s 


authority, according to Audetus, the Carmelite General, and 





125. Cir. Feckes, op. cit., 137; J. Morinus, “De Contritione et Attritione,” 
(Paris 1703), 65. It is unintelligible how Dondaine (L’Attritione Suffisante,” 
19, 4) can count Almain among the Scotists and quote him as a proof for the 
pre-Tridentine Scotists having interpreted the non ponere obicem in the negative 
sense. 


126. Cfr. Morinus, loc. cit. 


127. Cfr. Franciscus de Victoria, Relectiones Tredecim, (Ingolstadt 1580), 
21 ff.; cfr., J. Goettler, Der hl. Thomas von Aquin und die Vortridentinischen 
Thomisten ueber die Wirkungen des Bussakramentes, (Freiburg 1904), 260 ff. 


128. Cfr. V. Heynck, “Die Verteidigung der Sakramentslehre des Duns Scotus 
durch den hl. John Fisher gegen die Anschuldigungen Luthers,” Franz. Studien, 
24 (1937), 165-175. 


129, Cfr. our treatise quoted in the preceding note. 
130. Cfr. Biel, 4, d. 27, q. un., dub. 5. 


131. Johannes Baco, 3, d. 30, q. un.: “Utrum habens caritatem certitudinaliter 
potest se scire esse in caritate.” Cfr. D. Soto, De Natura et Gratia, (Antwerp 
1550), lib. iii, cap. 13, p. 235, Several adherents of the certainty of grace at 
the Council of Trent appealed to John Baconthorp. See also Schweizer, Am- 
brosius Catharinus, 193, As to Baconthorp, cfr. Xiberta, “De Magistro Joannes 
Baconthorp”, Anal, Ord. Carm., 6, (1927), 3-128; Chrysogne du S. Sacrément, 
“Maitre Jean Baconthorp, les sources, la doctrine, les disciples”, Rev. Néo. 
Scol. Phil 34 (1932) 341-365. 
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Alfons de Castro, that the advocates of the certainty of grace 
claimed Scotus for their side.!* In fact, Costacciaro and 
Delphinus, the two most eminent in this group, interpreted 
Scotus’ “non ponere obicem” in the same merely negative 
sense of Biel. 


Delphinus was convinced that Scotus had already completed 
the application of the certitude of grace, as a glance into 
his doctrine of penance proves. The Doctor Subtilis knows 
of two roads to justification which he explains in detail. 1° 
One road is doubtful; the other certain and beyond doubt. The 
first, consists in a bonus motus interior, namely, in the 
detestation of sin for God’s sake which, as a meritum de 
congruo, brings about the remission of the guilt of sin. This 
procedure is doubtful and not safe since, according to the 
clear doctrine of Scotus, (Ox. IV, dist. 14, q. 2a), ™* not 





132. Cfr. Audetus, CT, XII, 651, 2; de Castro, Adversus Omnes Haereses, 
547; cfr. likewise the judgment on Catharinus in Schweizer, Ambrosius Catharin- 
us, 199, note 5; Vega, De Iustificatione, 9, 15 (265); Costacciaro, The Vote of 
Nov. 26 (Cod. 614. fol. 173%). We have no reason to doubt these explicit testi- 
monies of participants in the Council, as Stakemeier (Das Konzil von Trient 
tiber die Heilsgewissheite, p. 37 f.) Surely, the Franciscan Theologians knew 
Scotus through their own studies; but there remains the fact that, above all, it was 
Biel who had interpreted the Scotistic non ponere obicem in a negative sense = 
an interpretation foreign to the pre-Tridentine Scotistic school. He likewise 
brought the Doctor Subtilis’ teaching on the Sacraments and of the non ponere 
obicem in connection with the question of the possibility of a certainty of grace. 
(Cfr. note 122), One need only to compare the doctrine as treated by other 
theologians in the High Scholastic School, cfr. the excellent study of J. Auer, 
Die Entwicklung der Gnadenlehre in der Hochscholastik, (Freiburg 1942), 311 ff, 
to realize that the Council theologians were influenced by Biel. The latter 
already posits the question: “Sed diceres: Homo potest scire de seipso quod facit 
id quod in se est, et per consequens ex principio fidei (quod certissimum est, 
scilicet quod Deus dat gratiam facienti quod in se est) certitudinaliter nosse 
se habere gratiam, licet non evidenter. Item quis potest scire se non ponere 
obicem per propositum peccandi mortaliter et accipere sacramentum absolutionis, 
quod confert gratiam ex opere operato.” In 2, d. 27, q. un. Q. The position of 
the question and the manner of consideration, which is still strange to the 
teachers of High Scholasticism, however, plays a great role at the Council and 
appears especially in the votum of Costacciaro as a main argument. 


133. CT, XII, 556 f. 
134. Scotus, Opera omnia, Ed., Vivés, Paris, 1891 ff, tom. 18, 74. 
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every act of contrition, even though it may fulfill all moral 
conditions, suffices for the meritum de congruo, but only 
that which because of its determined intensity and duration 
is known to God alone. Hence, it necessarily follows that 
no one can have certainty concerning this fact. Moreover, 
one cannot even entertain a probable supposition that he 
has sufficiently prepared himself for justification, although 
he may have repented of his sins. In brief, no one can pre- 
suppose that his contrition really attains the requisite degree 
of intensity and has lasted for the requisite time. Sacred 
Scripture does not clarify this point for us. 


However, the second way to justification is absolutely 
certain. This is accomplished by means of the Sacrament 
which infallibily effects the remission of sin ex opere operato 
and, consequently, the infusion of sanctifying grace. This 
procedure is safe since each one can sufficiently determine 
for himself whether the conditions for the valid reception of 


the Sacrament are present; namely, whether he has the will 
to receive the Sacrament. The sinner can have the certainty, 
at the time of the reception of the Sacrament, that he has 
not sinned and that he has the intention of not sinning in the 
future. And such a sinner who approaches Sacramental con- 
fession with such a disposition may be sure that he will 
receive sanctifying grace. Hence, beyond doubt, Scotus holds 
that we can without any doubt, be certain of our justification. 
In fact, Scotus shows by this twofold comparison that the only 
method is the second way if we wish to have certainty in 
becoming partakers in sanctifying grace. Delphinus quotes 
in detail Scotus’ explanation, (Ox. IV, dist. 17, q. 1), 
where the Subtle Doctor strives to give a new reason for 
necessity of confession. Briefly, Scotus’ arguments may be 
stated thusly: He who has lost the grace and the love of God, 
is obliged to do all in his power to regain them and this by 
reason of the most important commandment in Christianity: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God...and of the other: Thou 





135. Loc. cit., tom. 18, 510 f. 
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shalt love thyself.” As an effective means of regaining lost 
sanctifying grace, Christ has instituted, as is plain from 
John 20, 23, the Sacrament of Penance and has delegated to 
the minister of the same a juridical power. Hence, the sinner 
himself is obliged to make use of this means and to receive 
the Sacrament of Penance. This, however, includes the 
obligation to confess one’s sins to the priest. The duty of 
confession, therefore, follows, based on the words of insti- 
tution narrated by Saint John and of the commandments of 
the love of God and of self-love, also contained in Sacred 
Scripture. **° 


To the objection: The argument is not conclusive, because 
the Sacrament is not the only means whereby this is achieved. 
There is also perfect contrition. Scotus replies: No other 
way for obtaining grace is as easy and sure as the reception 
of the Sacrament of Penance; for here nothing else is re- 
quired except that the penitent does not place an obstacle 
non ponere obicem. This is much less than to have attrition, 
which per modum meriti de congruo, merits justification. 
Besides, one may have a greater certainty of not placing an 
obex than he would have in the manner of meritum de congruo 
after he has made an act of attrition. Someone may know with 
probability that he has not sinned actually, whether it be an 
interior or exterior sin, and, moreover, having the right 
intention, viz., to receive what the Church wishes to ad- 
minister in this Sacrament. But he cannot have an equally 
certain knowledge in this regard that his attrition suffices as 
meritum de congruo. If, however, one knows of an easier 
way to obtain grace and has this means within his power to 
obtain it, and promises greater security, then it would seem 
that he is obliged to use this means. Now, as has already 
been proved, the reception of the Sacrament of Penance is a 
means of regaining grace which is in the grasp of man and 





136. Cfr. on this point V. Heynck, “Die Begriindung der Beichtpflicht nach 
Duns Scotus”, Franz. Studien, 28, (1941), 65-90; esp. 80 ff. 
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also offers greater security. The duty of receiving the Sacra- 
ment follows accordingly. Thus, Scotus concludes his argu- 
mentation, from the words of the institution according to 
Saint John, which pledges to us the efficacy of the Sacrament 
of Penance and from the Commandment of the love of God 
and self. In other passages, Scotus develops this concept 
similarly and clearly states that the second way of justi- 
fication, i.e., the reception of the Sacrament is the sure 
means for the acquisition of grace. Delphinus briefly alludes 
to these texts, '? 


In his detailed vote of November 26, Costacciaro, General 
of the Conventuals, refers to these same texts of Scotus. 8 
His exposition is of special interest to us due to the fact 
that, in this vote, he takes into account the objections 
raised by some Fathers and theologians in the great dis- 
cussion on the certainty of grace. Someone had denied that 
it was possible to be certain that one is in the state of grace 


through the Sacrament of Penance, since no one could be 
sure that his contrition for sin was perfect; he had main- 
tained, however, that perfect contrition is also necessary for 
forgiveness of sins in the Sacrament of Penance. In his reply, 
Costacciaro very decidedly questions the correctness of 
this latter statement, and in support of his position refers 
to the great theologians, especially Scotus. Scotus, he 
explains, ®’ knows two kinds of justification: justification 
through an inner disposition, or attrition, and justification 
through the reception of Baptism and Penance. In the first 
case, it is true, a “displicentia graduata et intensa” is 
required; in the second, viz. in the reception of Baptism 
and Penance, the only requisite is to place no obstacle 





137. Delphinus, CT, XII, 656, refers to Ox.. IV, d. 14, q. 4, a. 3 (18, 157 ff.); 
d. 18, q. un. (18, 649 ff.); d. 1, q. 5 (16, 166). 

138. CT, 662; Massarelli here offers an excerpt only. In our expositions we 
rely on the complete vote of Costacciaro, contained in Cod. 614 of the Archives 
of the Gregoriana; cfr. note 106. 


139. Cod. 614, fol. 164% - 165°. 
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(non ponere obicem) and to intend to receive what the Church 
intends concerning these Sacraments. If more is required, 
then it need not be a perfect contrition of certain intensity; 
it is sufficient to have an imperfect contrition, moderate and 
weak, for in this case, the power of the Sacrament working 
ex opere operato is a contributing factor. If in this case an 
intensive detestation for sin were required as well, then it 
would be hard to understand the significance of the Sacrament 
of Penance, since such a contrition on its own and without 
the mediation of the Sacrament, effects the remission of the 
guilt of sin and the acquisition of grace. On this contrition 
depends the meritum de congruo in regard to grace. In such 
a case, it would not be easy to receive the Sacrament, nor 
could one be sure of having received it. This is expressly 
maintained by Scotus (Ox. IV, dist. 17). 


The two Scotists, John de Bassolis and Peter Tartaretus 
teach, in conjunction with their master, that attrition as 
justifying contrition needs to be very intense, for the reason 
that this type of justification is difficult, just as it is diffi- 
cult to know whether one has acquired such contrition. On 
the other hand, they teach that, if it is true that contrition is 
necessary for the reception of Penance, then the contrition 
need not be of special intensity; a contrition of lesser in- 
tensity will suffice.. This is later perfected in the reception 
of the Sacrament. *! The correctness of this doctrine, Costac- 
ciaro continues, is confirmed by experience. Confessors do 
not ask penitents whether they have elicited perfect con- 
trition for their sins, whether they detest this or that sin 





140. Cir. Scotus Ox. IV, d. 17, q. un., n. 14 (18, 510 f.); cfr. Heynck, op. 
cit., 81 f. 


141. Cir. V. Heynck, “Die Reuelehre des Scotusschilers Johannes de Bas- 
solis”, Franz. Studien, 28 (1941) 1-26; see esp. 32 ff. Concerning Petrus Tar- 
taretus, cfr. E. Wegerich, “Bio-bibliographische Notizen ueber Franziskanerlehrer 
des 15. Jahrhunderts,” Franz. Studien, 29 (1942), 187 ff. Petrus Tartaretus was 
not a Franciscan: he did, however, in 1506, give lectures on Scotus and ex- 
plained the Oxoniense. Concerning his doctrine on contrition, cfr. his Commen- 
tary on Ox. IV, d. 14, q. 4 (Venice 1607), 244 f. 
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intensively; for they are not obliged to ask such questions, 
nor are penitents in a position to answer such questions with 
certitude. When, however, the confessor asks them whether 
their sins displease them, or whether they are repentant 
at all, then penitents can and must submit to it. 14? 


Further in his discussions, Costacciaro finds occasion 
to explain the expression “non ponere obicem.” In the general 
assembly, one of the Fathers doubted whether Scotus had 
really taught that we can know with certitude when we 
receive the sacraments of Baptism and Penance, that we 
have done everything in our power (quantum in nobis est). 
Furthermore, this particular Father asked for proof of the 
statement. In reply, Costacciaro first referred to Scotus’ 
teaching on the two types of justification and the different 
degree of certitude they give. Next he tried to present the 
desired proof, and established this thesis: He who has been 
justified in Baptism or Penance can know with certitude 


that he has done what is in his power (quantum in se est),*® 


for, as far as sacramental justification is concerned, the 


expression “quantum in se est” has only one meaning in this 





142. St. John Fisher, too, writing against Luther, points out that the priest 
in hearing confessions, shall inquire only whether there is true contrition, but 
not whether the contrition is worthy and sufficient. Episcopi Roffensis Asserti- 
onis Lutheranae Confutatio, see 1, 1524, a. 14 p. 246 f.; cfr. Heynck, Franz. 
Studien, 25 (1938), 125 ff. 


143, “Sed quia quidam Pater Reverendus Dominus meus elapsis diebus dixerat 
Scotum numquam probasse propositionem minorem, quae erat nos certo scire 
fecisse quantum in nobis est; item dixit, quod desiderabat audire probationem; 
item argumentabatur contra illam minorem, ideo adducam prius Scoti probationem 
deinde probabo illam propositionem etiam ex doctrina eius, postremo solvam 
duplici solutione argumentum suum. Probatio Scoti in textu talis est: Potest 
iustificatus scire se tunc non peccare actualiter peccato interiori vel exteriori 
et intendere recipere quod Ecclesia intendit in illo sacramento conferre, non sic 
potest scire se habere attritionem sufficientem quasi meritum de congruo ad 
iustificationem. Et infra sequitur: Sed ista via suscipiendi sacramentum poeni- 
tentiae est magis possibilis homini et certior ad primam gratiam recuperandam. 
Ecce ergo probatio minoris ex Scoto. Probo etiam minorem, quam desiderabat 
ille Reverendus Pater, quae etiam a quibusdam theologis et patribus negata fuit, 
quod talis erat: Sed iustificatus in casu baptismi et poenitentiae potest certo 
scire se fecisse quantum in se erat.” Fol. 166" - 166%. 
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case, “non ponere obicem.” This means “to sin neither by 
interior or exterior act.” Anyone can experience this in 
himself and can have certitude about it. Someone may object 
that “facere quantum in se est” also includes removal of 
obstacles to grace, i.e., the stain of sin and the habitual 
guilt remaining after sin. Such an opinion, however, musi 
be entirely rejected for to remove such an obstacle is not 
the task of the recipient of the Sacrament but of God Himself, 
since it is the work of God to eradicate the guilt of a sinner, 
as Scotus explains in the twenty-sixth Distinction of Book II. 
A third meaning of “facere quantum in se est” is possible. 
This includes a positive requirement, viz., to elicit con- 
trition for one’s sins, to resolve to change one’s life, and 


to intend to receive which the Church intends to give in 
administering the Sacraments. Should one maintain that a 
penitent can never have complete certitude about this, then 
such an assertion has to be entirely rejected. After this, 
the General proceeds to a detailed proof of his exposition 


which we shall not explain here. It is based mainly on the 
fact that we know the inner acts of our consciousness in 
an intuitive way. If this is denied, then the possibility of 
an examination of conscience ought to be denied, and the 
possibility of confession of our sins as well. As a result, 
the Sacrament of Penance would be destroyed, as well as 
examination of conscience before Holy Communion, an ex- 
amination expressly required by Saint Paul.“ 


Costacciaro’s opponent had adduced, as a basis for his 
objections, the argument that it is impossible to know whether 
one has done all in his power because “facere quantum in se 
est” is a virtuous action. Such an act must fulfill all ethical 
conditions required for it, yet no one can be sure that he 
has fulfilled all these conditions. Therefore, to know that 
everything in his power had been done is impossible. Costac- 
ciaro first denies the truth of the major premiss. It is not 





144, Fol. 166%. 
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true in the case of justification through a Sacrament, although 
it may be true of justification by perfect attrition. This type 
is indeed really difficult, but not impossible. However, in 
justification through the Sacraments no disposition is re- 
quired which fulfills all ethical conditions in a perfect way, 
and which is meritorius, for in the case of the Sacraments 
the power of the Sacrament makes up for what is lacking in 


disposition. Even if we admit the major premiss, the minor 
must still be denied, namely, that we cannot be certain of 
ourselves that we have fulfilled all the ethical requirements 
for our action. Here we shall pass over the prolonged expo- 


sition as given by Costacciaro. ** 


Someone else had asserted that “facere quantum in se est” 
includes a love of God surpassing everything; for this reason, 
it cannot be known with certainty. This objection is not 
valid either, the General explains, for love of God is 
either the foundation for a meritum de condigno or only a 
meritum de congruo. In the first instance, love of God cannot 
belong to the “facere quantum in se est”, for then grace 
would be already present before grace is given. In the second 
instance, it is quite possible for the love of God to be known 
intuitively if possible “ex puris naturalibus”, as Scotus 





145. “Ad argumentum autem illius Rev. Domini respondeo, Cum dicebat: nemo 
scit se fecisse quantum in se est, et probabat hoc modo, quoniam facere quantum 
in se est virtus; ergo debet esse circumstantionata circumstantiis moralibus; 
sed nullus potest scire, quando habet istas circumstantias morales; ergo nec 
scire poterit se fecisse quantum in se est. Respondeo, quod falsum est assump- 
tum loquendo de hoc, quod est facere quantum in se est respectu gratiae ac- 
quirendae via susceptionis sacramentorum, licet sit forte verum loquendo res- 
pectu gratiae acquirendae via attritionis, quae difficilis est, non tamen impossi- 
bilis. Ad primam enim viam non requiruntur circumstantiae ex integro et perfecte 
morales et minus meritoriae; virtus enim sacramentorum supplet defectum et 
illarum carentiam. Et satis est, ut baptizandus et absolvendus faciat quantum 
in se est, ut supra dictum est. Respondeo, etiam concessa maiori sua assumpta, 
quod minor est falsa, quod nos non possumus scire circumstantias ipsas 
morales,” Fol. 167°Y. 


146. Fol. 168". 
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apparently holds (Ox. Ill, dist. 27, q. 1).'? If you declare 
that along with the actual reception of the Sacrament one 
has to know the intention of the minister and the validity of 
his ordination in order to be sure that he really has received 
the Sacrament, then we have to reject your opinion, for this 


does not belong to the “facere quantum in se est” as far as 
the recipient of the Sacrament is concerned. On the contrary, 
such a knowledge is not necessary at all. For, even if the 
minister were a heretic, a Jew or a Turk, even if he were no 
priest at all and lacking all actual and virtual intention, it 
matters not, as long as the recipient of the Sacrament intends 
to receive that which the Church intends in administering 
the Sacraments; all that matters is that the recipient does 
everything in his power, and that he believes that the minis- 
ter has validly administered the Sacrament. In such a case, 


he has received grace and will be truly saved. 


The last objection to be raised is likewise not valid. It 
starts with the fact that grace is a gift of God and hence 
entirely dependent on the Will of God, but nobody knows with 
certitude what depends on the Will of God. Furthermore, all 
our dispositions and preparations dispose us only so far 
towards grace as it pleases the Will of God to accept them. 





147. Ed. Vivés tom. 15, 368 n. 14, 15. Anent the question whether Scotus 
knows and teaches an actual grace, cfr. P. Minges, Die Gnadenlehre des Duns 
Scotus auf ihren angeblichen Pelagianismus und Semipelagianismus gepriift, 
(Minster 1906); N. Krautwig, Die Grundlagen der Busslehre des Johannes Duns 
Scotus, (Freiburg 1938), 107 ff.; J. Klein, in: Franz. Studien, 8 (1921) 260 ff; 
19 (1932) 256 ff.; 27 (1940) 191 ff.; V. Heynck, in: Franz. Studien, 27 (1940) 
129 ff.; J. Auer, Die Entwicklung der Gnadenlehre in der Hochscholastik, 
(Freiburg 1942), 254 ff.; R. CH., Dhont, Le probléme de la préparation a la 
grace. Débuts de l’Ecole franciscaine, (Paris 1946), 283 ff. 


148. “Nec valet, quod requiri dicunt cognitionem intentionis ministri vel 
ordinis sacerdotalis eius, quia istud non pertinet ad hoc, quod est ‘facere 
quantum in se est’ ex parte suscipientis, immo nec est necessaria cognitio ista, 
quia esto, quod minister fuerit haereticus, iudaeus, turca nec sacerdos nec 
habuerit intentionem actualem nec virtualem, adhuc si suscipiens intendat 
recipere, quod intendit Ecclesia et fecerit quantum in se est, credideritque 
ministrum rite dispensasse sacramentum, habet gratiam et vere salvatur.” 
Fol. 168. 
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Again, a merit is only a merit because it has been accepted 
by the Will of God. Who, then, knows the Will of God, who 
has been His counselor? Costacciaro admits without reserve 
the plausibility of this objection. It is true, he replies, that 
grace is a gift of God, and that our works have value only so 
far as the Will of God accepts them. Merit is only a merit 
because it is accepted as merit by God; even the Passion 
of Christ is meritorious oply because it has been accepted 
as such by the Divine Will. Now, even though we do not know 
by any natural reasons or in any natural way when the Will 
of God has accepted the good works of a man who has done 
all in his power, nevertheless we can know about it in virtue 
of the divine ordination and the covenant which God has 
made with us that He will give his grace to everyone who has 
done what is in his power. This ordination of God is infalli- 
ble, since God is faithful to Himself and never denies Him- 
self to those who place themselves in the right disposition, 
according to the words of the Apocalypse, III, 20: “If some- 


one...opens the door to me,I will come to him and will supper 
with him,” and according to Psalm LXXX, 11: “Open thy 
mouth wide and I will fill it.” 2” 





149. “Nec valet, quod dicunt gratiam esse donum Dei et quod reservatur 
divinae voluntati, quam nemo certitudinaliter cognoscit; et quod dispositiones 
et praeparationes nostrae disponunt tantum ad gratiam, prout placet divinae 
voluntati eas acceptare; et quod meritum ideo meritum quia acceptatum a divina 
voluntate; sed quis novit eam aut quis consiliarius eius fuit? Respondeo, quod 
verum est gratiam Dei donum esse et opera nostra tantum valere quantum 
acceptantur a divina voluntate et meritum ideo meritum quia acceptatum, imo 
passio Christi ideo meritoria quia acceptata a divina voluntate. Et licet per 
naturalem rationem et secundum causas naturaliter moventes non possit sciri, 
quando divina voluntas acceptabit opera alicuius facientis quantum in se est, 
poterit tamen sciri hoc ex divina pactione seu ordinatione, quam pepigit nobis- 
cum, ut facientibus quantum est in nobis semper dabit gratiam, quae ordinatio 
infallibilis est, quia fidelis Deus in omnibus verbis suis et numquam deest 
disponentibus se iuxta illud Apoc. 3, 20 “Si quis aperuit, intrabo et cenabo 
cum illo” et Ps. 80, 11 “Dilata os tuum et implebo illud’. Fol. 168%. - Costac- 
ciaro here probably refers to the explanations of the secular priest, Petrus 
Sarra, who, by pointing out the divine acceptation, contested the possibility of 
the certainty of grace. (Cfr. CT, 549, 12 ff.) Also, Malafossa 220 K.. Already 
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These explanations of the General of the Conventuals, 
which we have purposely dealt with at great length, give us 
an interesting picture of the theological opinions of this 
outstanding Scotist. It is noteworthy that he, just as Del- 
phinus, understands the “non ponere obicem” as a purely 


negative attitude. We do not know with certainty whether 
the other Scotists who defended the certitude of grace at the 
Council shared this opinion, since some of them speak of 
the sufficiency of the “non ponere obicem” without explain- 
ing it. Others whose votes have come down to us in brief 
excerpts only, do not touch upon this point. ™° 





in the Medieval Franciscan School, with Rupella, Alexander of Hales, St. Bona- 
venture, Matthew of Aquasparta, Richard a Mediavilla, Alexander of Alessandria, 
for the negative attitude concerning the question of the certainty of grace, 
the first reason always mentioned is the divine acceptance which is hidden 
from us; while John Pecham and Petrus de Trabibus do not approve of this 
method of proof. Cfr. Auer, op. cit., 313-320. Costacciaro had already presented 
the acceptance theory in the same pointed wording in his vote on October 7th. 
(Cir. CT, v. 482, 7 ff). We meet with other eminent Scotist during that period 
who held the same opinion. Thus, Lychetus, in his Commentary on Scotus, 
Ox. d. 17, q. 3 (Vives, Tom. 10, 78 ff.), Antonius Trombetta in his Quaestio 
“Numquid adultus non baptizatus salvari possit secundum Scoti doctrinam.” 
Also Antonii Trombetae Urbinatis Episcopi necnon theologi ac metaphysici 
acutissimi quaestio profunda de efficacia primi principii ad mentem Aristotelis 
adjecta subtili quaestione: Numquid adultus non baptizatus....optime discussa.’ 
(Venice 1513, fol. 11). John Vigerius, Lectura resolutissima super primo librc 
sententiarum Doctoris Subtilis Jo. Duns Scoti, (Venice 1527, fol. 146); Mala- 
fossa, op. cit., 19, K; G.H.J.K.; likewise, the expositions of the theologian 
of the Council, Andreas de Navarra on the acceptance of meritorious acts (CT, 
v, 556 f.). For the teaching of Scotus on acceptance, cfr. R. Seeberg, Die Theo- 
logie des Joannes Duns Scotus, (Leipzig 1900); P. Minges, “Der Wert der guten 
Werke nach Duns Scotus”, Theol. Quartalschrift, (1907), 76-93; Idem., “Beitrag 
zur Lehre des Duns Scotus tiber das Werk Christi,” ibid., 241-249; also, “Beitrag 
zur Lehre des Duns Scotus tber die Person Jesu Christi*®, ibid., 384-424; Th. 
Fetten, Johannes Duns Scotus iiber das Werk des Erlésers, (Bonn 1913); P. Vig- 
naux, Justification et Prédestination au XIV Siécle, (Paris 1934), 9-41. 


150. Thus Philippus Brascus (CT, V, 554, 25); Vitriarius (571, 30 f.); cfr. 
also Navarra (560, 5 f.), Miranda 552, 19 f. For the correctness of his interpre- 
tation of Scotus and the just claim on the basis of his concept regarding the 
efficacy of the Sacraments, to assert a real certainty of the state of grace, 
Costacciaro, among others, refers to Mauritius de Portu.(O’Fihely), “qui Paduae 
tot annos publicam theologiam professus est et tempestate nostra summus 
Scotistarum.” Regarding this famous Scotist (Conventual) who, as Archbishop 
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This explanation of the Scotistic “non ponere obicem” 
has been sharply rejected by Franciscan theologians who 
were opposed to the certitude of grace, especially Andreas 
de Vega and Alfonso de Castro. Vega has devoted long 
discussions to the refutation of this thesis. He speaks of a 
“falsissima et merito damnanda sententia,” and tries to 


prove by an abundance of texts from Scotus that Scotus 
demands true contrition for the reception of Baptism and 
Penance. Yet, according to Scotus, this need not be so in- 
tense that of its own it justifies as meritum de congruo; 
nevertheless it must be a genuine religious contrition. 
Alfonso de Castro expresses himself in similar fashion. 
On this point, we agree with them absolutely. In fact, Scotus 
demands genuine and real contrition for the reception of 
Penance, and demands it with such expressive words that 
there can be hardly a doubt about his true opinion. The texts 





of Tuam, Ireland, died on the journey thither in 1513, see A.G. Little, The Crey 
Friars in Oxford, (Oxford 1892), 267 f., D’Alton, M. O’Fihely, Catholic Encycl., 
1911, tom. 11, 221; F. Longpré, Dict. Theol. Cath., tom. 10, 404-405. It is a 
matter of regret that Costacciaro does not mention the place where Mauritius 
defends this concept. Possibly he refers only to an oral expression; for the 
writings of Mauritius treat almost exclusively of philosophical problems only. 
For the most part, his investigation, De Rerum Contingentia et Divina Prae- 
destinatione, might be in question. Another eminent Scotist of this time, Antoni- 
us Trombetta, O.F.M. Conv., likewise professor at the University of Padua, 
defends the thesis: “Decens fuit, ut Deus institueret sacramentum baptismi 
tamquam signum sensibile, ut quisquis fidelis haberet viam, per quam posset 
cognoscere certitudinaliter se justificari a peccato originali et mereri propriam 
gratiam.” Regarding the “non ponere obicem”, no explanations are found with 
him; cfr. Antonii Trumbetae, “QuaeStio, numquid adultus non baptizatus salvari 
possit secundum Scoti doctrinam” (Venice 1513), 11°; cfr. note 149. 


151. De lustificatione, 9, 15 (264 ff.) For the manner of quoting see note 
115); cfr. likewise, V. Heynck, “Die Stellung des Konzilstheologen Andreas de 
Vega, O.F.M. zu Duns Scotus,” in Franz. Studien, 27 (1940) 141 ff. 


152. Adversus Omnes Haereses, lib. 7, p. 448. It is remarkable that Malafossa 
is aware of the explanation of “non ponere obicem” in Scotus in the negative 
sense, through the representatives of the certainty of grace and even mentions 
the passage in Scotus which these quote in their own favor, but in his rejoinder 
does not repel the false interpretation. He only opposes the fact whether one 
who has placed an obstacle to the efficacy of the sacrament, could not obtain 
a strict certainty, but only a probable opinion. Cfr. ed. cit., 220 D; 221 L, 
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which contain references to the obex are only apparently in 
contradiction with this opinion. They must be understood 
in the light of the problems which were discussed at that 
time. The expression “It is sufficient for justification through 
the Sacrament of Penance not to place an-obex” is always 
used by Scotus when he intends to emphasize the efficacy 
of the Sacrament of Penance to remove sins ex opere operato, 


and this in an objective way. This was a doctrine by no 
means generally accepted at the time. For this reason he 
emphasizes that the subjective disposition of the sinner does 
not effect justification, but the Sacrament does. All that is 
required of him who receives this Sacrament, as any other, 
is that he place no obstacle in the way of its action. Seen 
in this light this doctrine is well-founded, and, in a certain 
sense, has a traditional negative formulation which includes 
a positive requisite, as Vega justly remarks. For, if some- 
one goes to Confession without true contrition, then he 
places an obex. This has been stated by Scotus in several 
passages of his writings. ™ 


Costacciaro, in his exposition, points out that the Subtle 
Doctor in many passages does not consider a purely negative 
attitude sufficient for the Sacrament of Penance, and that 
Scotus demands a real detestation for sin and the resolution 
of amendment, Delphinus also refers to this same idea’ 
as Gabriel Biel, in indicating this obscure point in Scotus’ 
teaching, had done before him. However, they were not 
aware that here we do not have a contradiction or an ob- 
scurity, but only a different formulation of the same idea 
which varies according as the question is formulated. Bot 





153. De lustificatione, 9, 15 (266). 


154. Cfr. our presentation of the Scotistic teaching on Contrition, Franz. 
Stud., 28 (1941), 19 ff. 


155. CT, XIl, 657, 9 ff. 


156. In 4, d. 14, q. 2, a. 1, note 2. Cfr. Feckes, Die Rechtfertigungslehre des 
Gabriel Biel, (Muenster 1925), 67. 
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Costacciaro and Delphinus believe that it is immaterial for 
their argument in favor of the certainty of grace, whether 
one understands “non ponere obicem” in a purely negative 
sense or whether one includes in it a positive disposition 
as well. They maintain that Scotus demands not a perfect 
contrition for justification through Penance, i.e., a contrition 
which justifies of itself, but only a contrition which is not 
very intensive, but rather weak and, at most, not particularly 
specified. For such contrition certitude is possible. However, 
the adversaries of the certitude of grace are not willing to 
even grant them this. Many of them, especially the Fran- 
ciscans, are ready to grant the major premiss, viz., that the 
Sacrament of Penance imparts grace to those who go to Con- 
fession with true, though not perfect and justifying contrition, 
and with the resolution to amend their lives. 5” Some of them, 
it is true, call attention to the fact that there is no agreement 
among theologians about the disposition required for Penance, 
and they stress this point emphatically. The minor premiss, 


157. Thus, Zannettino (CT, X, 587, 1 ff.); Cenomanus (CT, V, 538, 4 ff.): 
Pantusa (CT, XII, 689, 33 ff.). Cfr. also loc. cit., 693, 9 ff.; Alphonsus de 


Castro, Adversus Omnes Haereses, 552; Malafossa, op. cit., 222 B. 


» 222 

158. Navarra: “Sed dato, quod ita sit, quod non ponat obicem, secundum 
illum doctorem non constat sibi de ministri intentione, et ita an receperit verum 
sacramentum, sine quo in tali casu non potest iustificari; et quando recepisset 
sacramentum a ministro, non est de fide, quod sacramentum poenitentiae conferat 
primam gratiam et in tali casu iustificet, cum multi doctores teneant contrarium 
et forte probabilius. Si ergo non est de fide, quod conferat primam gratiam, 
quomodo igitur ex illo deducitur tamquam de fide, quod recipiens illud sit in 
gratia.” CT, V, 560, 5 ff; Miranda: “Quod aperte demonstratur: quoniam secunda 
praemissa assumpta non potest esse certa per fidem catholicam, sed tantum ex 
humanis testimoniis potest esse probabilis aut opinata, quoniam nondum con- 
venit inter theologos, qualis et quanta dispositio requiratur, ut digne accedamus 
ad sacramenta.” CT, V, 552, 16 ff.; Caspar de Regibus: “Antecedens probatur, 
quia talis iurat, hubuisse sufficientem dispositionem ad hoc, quod per sacra- 
mentum iustificetur, et quod suscipit verum sacramentum. Sed cum controversum 
sit, qualis et quanta requiratur ad hoc dispositio, et cum veritas sacramenti a 
potestate et intentione ministri pendeat, quae illi constare non potest, sequitur 
manifeste, tale iuramentum esse temerarium.” CT, V, 598, 2 f. Fonseca von 
Castellamare: “Cum nullus homo scire posset, se fecisse id quod tenebatur, 
cum apud doctores sit maxima controversia et nemo cum alio concordat, quid 
sit illud, ad quod homo tenetur, ut habeat gratiam.” CT, V, 646, 40; cfr. also 
Vega, De Iustif., 9, 41 (331); Dom. Soto, De Natura et Gratia, Ill, 13 (335). 
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which states that one can have indubitable certitude about 
the valid reception of the Sacrament, they contest. The only 
‘certitude possible in this case is a more or less probable 
conviction, at most a moral certitude. In particular, the peni- 
tent can never be sure of the right intention of the confessor, 
an intention necessary for the realization of the Sacrament, 
according to the decision of the Council of Florence. '*? 


We have already seen how Costacciaro tries to dispose 
of this last objection. He believes that, when a sinner does 
what is in his power, viz., when he receives the Sacrament 
of Penance with true though not justifying contrition, he 
receives forgiveness of his sins, even if the priest absolves 
without the right intention or if a bogus priest makes a 
pretense at absolution. In such cases, God supplies what is 
lacking. This surprising thesis is more or less expressly 
held by Delphinus, Lunellus, Brascus, and Vitrarius. © 
Some of them, quoting Scotus as their authority, maintain 
that he teaches (Bk. IV, dist. 5, q. 1), that it is unjust for 
someone to suffer from the guilt of another, or to be punished 
for another’s malice, even if he is in no way guilty.'*! The 
opponents of the doctrine of the certitude of grace, however, 
reject this thesis as untenable. ©? Among the Franciscans, 
the main adversary is the French friar of the Observance, 
Richard Cenomanus.*® Reference to Scotus as an authority 
in this case is not accepted. In the text which they quote, 
Scotus merely intends to say that the validity of Baptism, 
or any Sacrament, does not depend on the moral disposition 
and the state of grace of the minister, and that, therefore, 





159. Cfr. Vega, De Justif., 9, 17 (271 f.); 9, 41 (331 f.); de Castro, Adversus 
Omnes Haereses 545; Soto, De Natura et Gratia, 335; Navarra (CT, V, 560, 5 ff.); 
Cenomanus (CT, V, 538, 5); see also CT, XII, 697, 27. 


160. CT, XII, 653, 19 ff.; CT, V, 526, 20 ff.; 554, 24 f.; 571, 32 f. 
161. Scotus, ed. cit., 16, 504. 

162. See the authors quoted in note 157. 

163. CT, V, 535, 5. 
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even a heretic can validly administer Baptism, provided he 
has the intention to do what the Church intends and observes 
the regulations for the matter and form of the Sacraments. 
Scotus expressly maintains the absolute necessity of a 
right inner intention. 


B, Express statements of Scotus on the possibility 


of a certitude of grace 


The Franciscan theologians who, at the Council of Trent, 
declared Scotus was an opponent of any kind of certitude of 
grace, were able to substantiate their arguments with several 
unequivocal texts of Scotus. It is true that Scotus did not 
deal with this problem ex professo, as the other great Scho- 
lastics had done before him,* yet from various passages 


we are able to ascertain what his true teaching was. Particu- 
larly conclusive seems to be a text (Ox. I, dist. 17, q. 3), 
to which Zannetino, Malafossa, Vega and de Castro chiefly 
refer. There Scotus explains that a man who is conscious 
of having elicited an act of love of God, is not able to con- 
clude thereby that he is in possession of the infused virtue 
of charity. He can conclude this neither from the substance 
of the act nor from its intensity, the pleasure and the ease 
with which he elicits the act, nor can he conclude it from 
the moral goodness of the act. Were such a conclusion ad- 
missible, then someone could know that he is in the state 
of charity if he possesses it.®* There is another text in 





164. Cfr. note 19. 


165. Zannettino, CT, X, 586, 39; Malafossa, 220 M; Vega, De Justificatione, 
9, 15 (262); de Castro, Adversus Omnes Haereses, 547. 


166. “Quantum ad primum articulum potest dici, quod ex nullo actu, quem 
experimur, nec ex substantia actus, nec ex intensione actus, nec ex delectatione 
sive facilitate in operando, neque ex bonitate sive rectitudine morali actus 
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Scotus which, as Malafossa and Vega point out, ” apparently 


militates against the former. It seems that Scotus teaches 
the contrary (Ox. III, dist. 24, q. 1), viz., that it is possible 
to know the habitus of charity from the acts performed. How- 
ever, we must take into consideration that, in this text, 
Scotus is criticizing Henry of Ghent who, along with the 
lumen gloriae and the lumen fidei, postulates a light which 
is between these two, a “medium lumen”. Scotus uses the 
following argument: Caritas can be revealed in an inner act 
by which a man feels himself drawn to God, and in an ex- 
terior act by which he shows his concern for the person 
beloved, just as a science is revealed on the interior by 
understanding, and on the exterior by correct teaching. Those 
who possess the lumen medium do not teach better, according 
to these theologians, nor do they assent more firmly to the 
truths of faith through this light any more than do the simple 
faithful. Often the contrary is true. According to this text 
it seems that Scotus teaches that the existence of infused 
virtue can be known from its act, and that one who is 
conscious of his acts can be sure of having it. Vega dis- 
cusses this text and its interpretation at great length. His 
reasons for a different interpretation can be reduced to this: 
Scotus here is not speaking of a strict certitude (as he does 
in Book I, dist. 17), but only of a conjecturalis vel probabi- 
lis cognitio. Besides, it is doubtful if Scotus is speaking of 
the habitus of charity at all,’ 


The opponents to the certitude of grace also refer to 
Scotus’ teaching on the infused virtues (Ox. III, dist. 23-27). 





possumus concludere aliquem talem habitum supernaturalem inesse, quia quo- 
cumque istorum dato, posset aliquis habens charitatem, cognoscere certitudinali- 
ter se esse in charitate, ex hoc scilicet quod actum illum sibi experietur inesse, 
vel actum sic intensum sibi inesse, vel sic delectabiliter vel faciliter inesse 
vel rectae rationi consonum esse.” Ox. I, d. 17, q. 3, n. 21 (10, 81). 

167. Malafossa 221 A; Vega, loc. cit., 267 f. 

168. Ed. cit., 15, 42 f., n. 12. 


169. Loc. cit., cfr, Heynck in: Franz. Studien, 27 (1940), 139 f. 
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Here the Doctor Subtilis declares that it is not possible to 
prove the presence of the infused virtues of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity by natural reasons since we cannot conclude from the 
acts of faith, hope, and charity which we perceive in our- 
selves, that they are caused by a supernatural habitus, for 
such acts can also be elicited by the purely natural powers 
of the soul.’ Scotus declares the opinion false (Ox. III, 
dist. 27, q. 1) which states that a man can know that he 
possesses supernatural charity, and he infers from this that 
a love of God without a supernatural habitus must be possi- 
ble; for, if such a love were only supernaturally possible, 
then everyone who feels himself stimulated to a love of 
God would have certitude about the presence of charity in 
himself. This, however, is impossible.!! Scotus adduces a 
reason of congruity. (Ox. IV, dist. 5, q. 1) for the fact that 
a priest in the state of mortal sin can validly administer 
Baptism, for, if the moral goodness of the minister were 
required for the validity of Baptism, then this Sacrament 


would hardly be to the benefit of the one about to be baptized, 
but rather to his disadvantage. It is difficult to be certain of 
one’s own moral goodness; how much more difficult is it 


to be certain of another’s.!”” 


One text (Ox. IV, dist. 9, q. 1) has special force in the 
opinion of the opponents to the certitude of grace. Almost 
all of them refer to it.’”* In this passage Scotus discusses 





170. Cfr. Scotus, Ox. Ill, d. 23, q. un. (15, 22, n. 14; 15, 26, n. 17); cfr. 26, 
q- un. (15, 348n. 25); d. 27, q. un. (15, 373, n. 19); cfr. Ox., IV, d. 4, q. 2 (16, 
391, n. 4); d. 6, q. 9 (16, 603, n. 13); cfr. Malafossa, 221 AB; Vega, loc. cit., 
264, 268; de Castro, op. cit., 547; Vitriarius, CT, V, 572, 25 f. 

171. “Additur’ quaedam persuasio theologica, quia si nullus potest habere 
actum virtutis perfectum diligendi Deum super omnia ex puris naturalibus, igitur 
qui inveniret se pronum ad talem actum, posset scire se esse in charitate, quia 
sine charitate non est talis pronitas. Consequens est falsum; ergo.” Ox. II, 
d. 27, q. un. (15, 368, n. 14). 

172. Ed. cit., 16, 503, n. 5; cfr. Vega, loc. cit., 265; de Castro, loc. cit., 547. 

173. Vega, op. cit., 268; de Castro, loc. cit., Consilii, CT, V, 546, 6. 
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the problem whether a man who is in the state of mortal 
sin and receives Holy Communion always sins mortally, 
At this point he also declares that no man who is a pilgrim 
here on earth has certitude about his state of grace, and he 
quotes the text of Holy Scripture in confirmation: Nescit homo 
utrum odio an amore dignus sit (Eccl. 9, 1). This same text 
provided the main scriptural proof for the opponents to the 
certitude of grace at the Council. From this text Scotus 
infers that such a certitude is by no means necessary for 
the reception of the Holy Eucharist. Rather, it is sufficient 
that the penitent diligently examine his conscience as might 
be done in a court of law, and that he repent and confess his 
sins, even if some sins remain hidden and forgotten, He who 
dies after such a confession and contrition will be saved. 
Certainly, no more diligent examination is required for the 
reception of Holy Communion than is needed for a good death. 
Were this not so, then each one receiving Holy Communion 
would expose himself to the danger of sinning, and Holy 
Communion would not be a Sacrament for man here on earth, 
since here on earth no one can have such certitude. ™ 


All these texts quoted from Scotus by the opponents of 
the certitude of grace show clearly that Scotus did not think 
differently than the other great theologians of his time, 
especially St. Thomas. Costacciaro and his adherents do 
not deny this by any means. They concede everything which 
Scotus teaches in these passages, because“he merely rejects 
a natural, experiential, and evident certitude as regards the 
state of grace. He does not, however, reject a certitude of 
faith. This is just what we maintain.” Costacciaro tries to 
prove this by discussing in detail each one of the texts 
quoted from Scotus.*” The Observant Franciscan, Vitriarius, 


174, Ox., IV, d. 9, q. un. (17, 131, n. 2). 


175. “Nec valent ea, quae adducta sunt contra me a quodam theologo in 
congregatione theologorum, sicut nec valent adducta a quodam ex nostratibus 
in quadam sua quaestione ex principiis eiusdem Scoti; quae argumenta miror 
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who has very clear expositions on this subject and gives 
an extensive explanation of the notion of the certitude of 
faith,’© declares: “All the authorities quoted from Holy 
Scripture, the Fathers, and theologians against our thesis, 
prove only this that, of ourselves and on the basis of our 





quomodo ab illis adducta fuerint, cum fuerint omnia multo ante clarissime a me 
soluta in congregatione universali ante Illustrissimum et Reverendissimum 
Dominum meum D. Praesidentem a Monte. Expedisset magis adducere validas 
replicas contra meas solutiones, sed eas certe nondum vidi. Non enim valent, 
quod dicunt et afferunt ex Scoto in primo sent. d. 17 de actu, quem certitudinali- 
ter non experimur, quoniam cognitio ista et certitudo gratiae, quam ibi Scotus 
negat, est experimentalis et evidentiae, quam nec assero nec probo, nec ibi 
loquitur Scotus de fidei certitudine. Nec valet, quod adducunt ex tertio d. 27 
de fide infusa, quae non potest nobis inesse nisi ex creditis et non demonstra- 
tive, quoniam ut clare patet loquitur ibi de cognitione naturali ac per demonstra- 
tionem, ut supra dictum est, nec loquitur de certitudine per principium fidei, 
imo eam, quae est per principium fidei, videtur stabilire et statuere, cum dicat 
nisi ex creditis, ut patet in principio corporis quaestionis. Nec valet, quod 
adducunt in tertio d. 27, a. 3, in persuasione illa theologica, qua probatur 
hominem ex naturalibus puris posse Deum diligere super omnia, de pronitate 
illa ad diligendum sic Deum super omnia, ubi negat hominem scire se esse in 
charitate, quoniam ut bene loquitur D. Lychetus, expositor egregius, loquitur 
Scotus naturaliter et non negat cognitionem et certitudinem charitatis per prin- 
cipium fidei. Nec valet, quod adducunt ...” Cod. 614, fol. 171% - 173". Similarly, 
Delphinus expresses himself (CT, XII, 657, 26 ff.); cfr. too note 191. In the 
same manner they also solve a difficulty which results from Scotus, Quodlibet., 
q- 14, a. 1 (26, 12, n. 8). 


176. Vitriarius, besides evident certainty, of which there is no question here, 
still maintains a triple one: a certainty of experience, which can establish a 
merely moral or probable certainty, a certainty of revelation, which results from 
a special revelation on the part of God, and finally a certainty of faith, which 
he explains in this manner: “Et per certitudinem fidei intelligo notitiam certam 
habitam ex Scripturis et dictis Sanctorum, ab Ecclesia et a Conciliis Spiritu 
Sancto congregatis; quae enim novi per Scripturam, sunt mihi certa certitudine 
fidei, qua credo Scripturis et dictis Sanctorum. Scriptura dicit et Ecclesia tenet, 
sacramenta conferre gratiam digne suscipienti et disposito, et hoc est tantum 
creditum, quia hoc habetur ex revelatis scripturis, licet mihi non sit revelatum, 
et hoc dico, ut appareat distinctio inter conclusionem de certitudine fidei et 
illam, quae est per revelationem. Ex una ergo parte habemus sacramenta neces- 
saria ad salutem et dispositionem ad illa digne suscipienda; ex alia parte super- 
est probare, quae sit ista dispositio et utrum possim esse certus de illa.” CT, 
V, 570, 26 ff. This is followed by a proof from Scripture and Tradition, that in 
preparation for Baptism nothing else is required than faith, contrition for sin 
and the will to receive the Sacrament. In conclusion, he appeals to Scotus and 
his teaching of the sufficiency of “non ponere obicem.” /bid., 570, ff. 
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works, we do not have such a certitude. | am not opposed to 
this opinion since Scotus in Book I, dist. 17, and in other 
places, upholds this opinion. This refutes the main proof 
of the Spaniard who went to such great trouble to weaken and 
refute our thesis, for he has only proved that it is impossible 
to obtain such certitude by our acts. This, I too hold, along 
with Scotus. However, he has not succeeded in weakening 
the reasons and authorities which we have adduced for our 
contention that we can be sure with the certitude of faith 
that sanctifying grace is in us. Yet, this must not be under- 
stood in’ the sense that it is an article of faith, but only 
that one can have such a knowledge which has the same 
certitude of faith as that with which I believe in the Holy 
Scripture, in the opinions of the Fathers, and in the Church 
and the Sacraments.” 2” For this reason, Costacciaro does 
not hesitate to believe that he can claim the authority of 
the great scholastics, Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Richard of Middleton in favor of his 
opinion. *”° 


In his answer, Vega points out that Scotus, in the texts 
quoted, not only intends to exclude evident certitude but all 
genuine certitude; therefore all certitude of faith. Otherwise 
his entire line of argument would be void and superfluous at 
many points. Vego tries to prove this by a detailed exposition 
of the texts,’ and uses the argument of a learned Scotist 
(probably Malafossa) to do so. ®° The argument is as follows: 
When Scotus denies that it is. possible to prove the pos- 
session of a supernatural habitus, especially of grace and 
charity, by natural reasons, then he rejects in general any 
certitude of faith about the state of grace; for, not only that 


177. CT, V, 572, 22 ff. The “Spaniard”, to whom Vitriarius here refers, is 
probably the Dominican Bartholomaeus Miranda. Cfr. CT, V, 552, 14 ff. 


178. Cod. 614, fol. 163”, 
179. De lustificatione, 265; cfr. Heynck, Franz. Studien, 27 (1940) 137 ff. 
180. Cfr. Malafossa, 221 D.E. 
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proof is to be considered natural which presupposes only 
naturally knowable facts, but also that which is based on 
preirisses, one of which is known naturally, the other through 
faith. Proofs of this latter type would necessarily be the 
basis for obtaining certitude of faith. In order to support 
his argument, Vega adds the following consideration: Scotus 
not only argues against philosophers, but theologians as 
well, when he tries to prove that it is impossible to conclude 
the possession of infused virtues from the existence of 
certain psychic acts or from their specific quality. However, 
it seems certain that none of the theologians criticized by 
Scotus, has maintained that the existence of an infused 
virtue can be proved by. purely natural reasons. '*! 


C. Scotus’ teaching on the certitude of faith 


The controversy on the certitude of grace ultimately came 
down to the problem of how the certitudo fidei which was 
accorded to the conviction of being in the state of grace, or 
denied from it, was to be understood and explained. This 
question was the occasion for debating the problem of faith 
in general and the certitude which faith can give. For this 
reason we encounter remarkable expositions concerning the 
difficult doctrine of faith according to Scotus. '®? Scotus 
gives a detailed account of the relationship between fides 





181. De fustif., 265; cfr. Heynck, op. cit., 138. 


182. Concerning the teaching of Scotus on Faith, cfr. P. Minges, Das Verhalt- 
nis zwischen Glauben und Wissen, Philosophie und Theologie nach Duns Scotus, 
(Paderborn 1908); J. Espenberger, Grund und Gewissheit des itbernaturlichen 
Glaubens in der Lehre der Hochscholasti/ und Spatscholastik, (Paderborn 1915); 
J. Klein, “Der Glaube nach der Lehre des Johannes Duns Scotus,” in: Franz. 
Studien, 12 (1925) 184-212; A. Lang, Die Wege der Glaubensbegriindung bei den 
Scholastikern des 14. Jahrhunderts, (Munster 1930), 73 ff.; H. Klug, “Die Lehre 
des hl. Bonaventura tber die Aufgabe der eingegossenen Tugend des Glaubens 
und ihre Darlegung in den Sentenzenkommentaren des sel. Joh. Duns Scotus,” 
in: Franz. Studien, 24 (1937) 105-121. 
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acquisita and fides infusa in the III Book of his Commentary 
on the Sentences and examines the necessity and operation 
of the supernatural habitus of faith.®* To him, every natural 
faith in a testimony is fides acquisita; therefore, the firm 
acceptance of statements or facts on the testimony of a 
person whom I know is trustworthy. The more trustworthy 
this witness, the stronger my faith. This is especially true 
when a community, and especially the Church which detests 
every lie and which alone is founded on truth, proposes 
something to me concerning the doctrine of faith and morals. 
For the Church has her authority from God, and therefore, in 
the end, God Himself guarantees the truth of these statements. 
Hence, natural faith which has been acquired by our own 
power, concerns also the mysteries of revelation, which are 
presented to us by the Church and which I accept on her 
testimony. /** Why, then, is there necessary an infused habitus 
of faith? What task has it to fulfill, which cannot be fulfilled 
by the acquired faith? Scotus has worked extremely hard on 
the solution of this problem. He maintains as a principle 
the necessity of positing that an infused habitus cannot be 
proved by natural reasons; we are only bound to posit it on 
the basis of the sources of faith. In order to determine in 
detail the task or function of the fides infusa he proposes 
two solutions ~ they are as to their essential the solutions 
of St. Thomas and of St. Bonaventure ®—which both, how- 
ever, do not quite satisfy him, though he apparently is in- 
clined more to the latter. The remarks which he makes criti- 
cizing the solution of St. Thomas have, as it seems,’ for 
the first time clearly opened and formulated the problem of 
the ultimate resolutio fidei; as we know, it is that problem 
with which the theological speculation since his time has 
been occupied and which has lead to every new attempts 


183. Ox. Ill, d. 23-25 (15, 5-319); furthermore, Quodlibet., q. 14, (26, 8-14). 
184. Cfr. especially Espenberger, op. cit., 55. 
185. Cfr. Klein, op. cit:, 200 ff.; Klug, op. cit., 105 ff.; Lang, op. cit., 78. 
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toward a sotution, especially since the time of the Council 
of Trent.’ In summarizing, Scotus says that the infused 
faith must first raise and strengthen the human power of 
cognition and perfect it in actu primo, just as caritas perfects 
the will; secondly, it exercises an influence upon the act of 
faith by gradually intensifying it and giving a greater firmness 
and infallible certitude to the assent of faith. ® It is note- 
worthy that the “voluntarist” Scotus in his theory about faith 
accords a less decisive role to the will than, for instance, St. 
Thomas Aquinas. '® For this reason, it is not correct to label 
as Scotistic the partly extreme and wrongly voluntaristic 
theory of faith advanced at the Council by the Abbot Lucian 
and the Servite, Laurentius Mazochius;® yet, this has often 
been done in recent articles. %° These two theologians do not 
invoke the authority of Scotus in support of their teachings 
by any means. At the Council the two Conventuals, Del- 
phinus and Costacciaro, discussed in detail the opinion of 
Scotus concerning faith. 


Delphinus defends his master against the charge that he 
did not assign to faith an absolute certitude which is beyond 
any doubt. In order to prove his point he quotes some texts 
of Scotus from the III Book of the Commentary on the 
Sentences. They show that the Doctor Subtilis not only 
posits a fides acquisita, the existence of which can be 
proved by natural reasons, but also a fides infusa on the 


basis of revelation, and that he assigns to this fides infusa 





186. Lang 78; F. Schlagenhaufen, “Die Glaubensgewissheit und ihre Begriind- 
ung in der Neuscholastik,” in: Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol., 56 (1932) 313-374; 530- 
595. 

187. Ox., Ul, d. 23, q. un. (15, 22 ff., n. 14-18); cfr. Quodlibet; q. 14 (26, 
10 ff., n. 6, 7, 8); cfr. Espenberger, op. cit., 57 ff. 

188. Cfr. Klein, op. cit., 184 ff.; Lang, op. cit., 79 f. 

189. Cir. CT, V, 477, 1-478, 52 (Lucianus); CT, V, 586, 44-590, 19; XII, 
690 ff. (Laurentius Mazocchius); 

190. Riickert, Die Rechtfertigungslehre auf dem tridentinischen Konzil, 202 ff.; 
Schlagenhaufen, in: Zeitschr. f. kath. Theol., 56 (1932) 337 ff. 
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the task not only of giving a greater intensity to the act of 
faith but also a greater certitude. Our author continues: 
When Scotus says in two instances that faith does not ex- 
clude any doubt, but only “a victorious doubt which inclines 
to the opposite”, this merely indicates that faith is still 
exposed to temptations which intend to shake its firmness. 
Delphinus discusses in detail the main difficulty resulting 
from Ox. Ill, dist: 23, q. 1. In this text, Scotus hesitates to 
assign to the fides infusa the task of giving a greater certi- 
tude tothe act of faith than the fides acquisita is able to do. 
He leaves it to his readers to solve for themselves the 
reasons which have been adduced against it. With good 
reason, Delphinus, quotes from the Quodlibet, q. 14, where 
Scotus expressly ascribes this greater certitude to the fides 
infusa. Since, as Scotus explains there, the fides acquisita 
is based upon an authority which in turn can err and can 
lead others into error, it cannot cause a certitude which is 
beyond any doubt; it is different with the fides infusa, which 
comes from an authority, viz. God, Who does not err and 


cannot deceive others. Again, the infusa has infallible certi- 


tude (certitudo infallibilitatis) since it never can accede to 
something that is false. For, the infused faith is efficient 
through the power of the Divine Light in which it partici- 
pates, and in consequence it accedes only to what is in 
accordance with this Divine Light. Insofar, therefore, as 


the act of faith is based on this infused faith it cannot lead 


into error.’ Delphinus believes that in the light of these 





191. Delphinus quotes: Ox., Ill, d. 23, q. un. (15, 22 ff., n. 14, 15); d. 24, 
q- un. (15, 44 f., n. 13, 48, n. 17); Quodlibet., q. 14 (26, 8 ff., n. 5); Ox.. I, prol. 
q- 1, ad 3 arg. princ. (8, 34, n. 14). The reference to this passage is hardly valid. 


192, In Scotus we read: *Dico tunc, quod fides infusa est propter actum prim- 
um et propter perfectionem gradus actus secundi, quem gradum non posset habere 
intellectus cum fide acquisita solum, et si propter aliquam certitudinem maiorem 


velitis dicere, salvatis argumentum factum, quod non.” Ox. III, d. 23, q. un. (15, 
34, n. 16). 


193. Cfr. Quodlibet., q. 14, (26, 11, n. 7); cfr. for this, Espenberger, op. cit., 
57 ff., who also calls attention to other passages in Scotus similar to this. 
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expositions it is easy to solve the argument left unanswered 
by Scotus in the Oxoniense. This he discusses in detail. ™ 
Scotus’ great commentator before the Council of Trent, Ly- 
chetus, had interpreted the Doctor Subtilis in this positive 
sense. However, many of Scotus’ immediate disciples, 
above all, John de Bassolis, had put more emphasis on 
ideas which seem to tend towards skepticism. According to 
John de Bassolis, fides infusa does not contribute anything 
to the essence and to the certitude of an act of faith; it only 
serves as a decoration to adorn and perfect the human 
mind. With Delphinus, so it seems, we encounter the 
opposite tendency, viz., to strengthen importance of the 
fides infusa. For this reason his explanations deserve our 
attention. However, they do not contribute much towards 
understanding the certitude of faith so hotly discussed at 
the Council. 





194, CT, XIl, 655, 38 ff. 


195. Cfr. concerning this the Commentary of Lychetus on: Ox, Ill, d. 23, q. un. 
(reprinted in the edition of Scotus, 15, 23ff.). 


196. Cfr. Lang, op. cit., 87 f. 


197. In his expositions, Delphinus is mainly concerned in offering proof that 
Scotus ascribes to Faith a certainty that is above every doubt. From this certain- 
ty which is proper to the articles of faith he distinguishes the certainty which 
we can have concerning our pardon; this, too, is a certainty of faith, however 
of a different kind. He warns lest in disputations one confuse the two certain- 
ties; for Scotus in some passages speaks of the first and in others of the second, 
and at times of both. Some fail to take notice of this and simply talk at random 
whatever comes to their minds. CT, XII, 655, 53 ff. If we inspect more closely 
wherein, according to Delphinus, the two certainties differ, we find that he 
emphasizes only one ~, the following difference: the certainty of the articles of 
faith is beyond any doubt and without any fear; the certainty of pardon indeed 
also without any doubt but not without any fear, namely, not without the fear of 
losing the state of grace: “Illud etiam sciendum est, utramque certitudinem sine 
dubitatione esse, non tamen absque timore: quippe certitudo credibilium est 
absque dubitatione et absque timore; qui enim credit, ut exempli gratia dicam, 
Trinitatem divinarum personarum, nemini timet; porro certitudo gratiae sine 
dubitatione quidem est, non tamen sine timore, ut supra exeruimus. Qui enim 
credit se habere gratiam gratum facientem, debet timere sibi, ne illam videlicet 
amittat.” CT, XII, 655, 58 ff. In his later post-Tridentine work, “De salutari 
omnium rerum progressu,” he explains the difference: Concerning the state of 
grace a firm certainty only “ex parte subjecti” is possible, to which reality 
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Our judgment will be different concerning the vote pre- 
sented by Costacciaro. %* One of the main arguments of the 
opponents of the certitude of faith was the following: It is 
not possible to believe with the same absolute certitude in 
our justification, as we believe in the articles of faith, for 
instance, that God is triune. Otherwise we should be ready 
to die for the conviction of our own justification, as we are 
obliged to uphold the truths of the articles of faith at the 
risk of our lives.’ Costacciaro first gives a detailed dis- 
cussion of this difficulty” and then continues: If my op- 
ponents had paid better attention to what I have explained 
so often, all doubts would have vanished. For it is necessary 
to distinguish a twofold faith, the fides infusa and the fides 
acquisita. They are different in several respects. The fides 
infusa is immediately given by God. It is true, man can 


prepare himself by natural means to the reception of this 





need not always conform, while to the truths of Faith belongs a subjective and 
an objective certainty. Cfr. S. Santoro, “La giustificazione in Giovanni Antonio 
Delfino, O.F.M., Conv., Telogo del Concilio di Trento”, Misc. Francisc., 40 
(1940) 26. - In the exposition of the Scotistic doctrine on the certainty of grace, 
Delphinus wants to prove above all that, according to Scotus, for reason of the 
reception of the Sacraments one can gain a real certainty of one’s own pardon, 
which, therefore, is greater than the merely conjectural one of the Thomist, which 
relies on other marks than on the reception of the sacraments: “Puto iam ex- 
ploratum habere omnes opinionem Scoti, quod possit via sacramenti quis certus 
esse gratiam gratificantem se habere, neque ista coniecturalis tantum certitudo 
est, quippe quod illa ex aliis colligitur signis quam ex sacramento, ut probe 
noverunt omnes theologi.” CT, XII, 657, 13 ff. 


198. Cod. 614, fol. 169" ff. 


199. Cfr. CT, V, 686, 44 ff. (Bishop Fonseca); 652, 30 ff. (Bishop Salazar); 
604, 35 ff.,(John de Utino); 598, 14 ff. (Navarra). 


200. “Et quoniam difficile quamplurimis patribus excogitata videtur quaestio, 
quando possibile sit ex principio fidei gratiae adeptae certitudinem a iustificato 
haberi, propterea quia videatur eis maximum sequi inconveniens imo multa 
inconvenientia, videlicet quod crederet iustificatus sic certus eodem gradu 
certitudinis hoc complexum credibile, quod est se habere gratiam, quo gradu 
crederet complexum hoc credibile: ‘Deus est trinus et unus’ et alia ad essentiam 
fidei pertinentia. Et sic inde sequeretur alterum, quod ille mori teneretur pro hoc 
sicut pro illo credibili, quae sunt maxime absurda. Respondetur, quod si bene 
advertissent ad ea, quae ego multoties dixeram, iam omnia dubia evacuissent. 
Dico ergo fidem duplicem esse ...” Cod. 614, fol. 169°. 
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faith; but it is impossible that it can be acquired by his 
natural power.” Since this faith is based on the Divine 
Light, it never can accede to something false, but always 
can to something true.” It cannot be known by experience 
for nobody can know by experience whether he elicits an 
act of faith in virtue of infused faith.7* The fides infusa 
alone is not sufficient to posit an act of faith; in proof of 
this, we could point to the case of a child who was baptized 
but brought up in a wilderness without any training in the 
Christian faith, and who on reaching manhood, does not 
consider the articles of faith true, though he has received 
in baptism the infused virtue of faith, The reason why he 
does not believe is, because the object of the fides infusa 
is not truths evident in themselves.” Furthermore, there 
is only one infused faith which concerns all truths that in 
any way can be the object of the acceptance by faith, whether 
they be articles of faith in the proper sense, which therefore 
belong to the depositum fidei of the Church, or whether 
they concern other truths as mathematical and physical 
truths, which were revealed to a person; for this faith con- 
siders the objects of faith not in themselves, but only in so far 
as they are revealed by God. Hence, the fact that they are 
revealed is the bond which unites all these objects. With 
the same habitual faith by which we believe that God in his 
revelation is true, we also believe everything revealed by 
God to be true. In this manner faith does not get its certi- 
tude from the object which is believed, but from the trust- 
worthiness and veracity of the witness, viz., God, who 
warrants it. Thus we easily understand why faith is full of 
mysteries and obscurities; for the faithful does not consider 
the articles of faith to be true, because they are evident to 





201. Cfr. Scotus, Quodlibet, q. 14 (26, 9, n. 5). 
202. Cfr. Scotus, loc. cit., (26, 11, n. 7). 

203. Cfr. Scotus, loc. cit., (26, 12, n. 12). 

204. Cfr. Scotus, loc. cit., (26, 10 f., n. 6). 
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him, but because he assents to the veracity of the revealing 
God who has given this habitus of faith. For this reason, 
in the life to come the enigmatical and obscure cognition will 
pass into clear vision.”® In this sense it can be said that 
the statement that the justified person knows with certitude 
that he is in the state of grace, can be known on the basis 
of infused faith which inclines to everything that is true, 
no matter whether the truth belongs to the totality of the 
christian truths of faith, or whether it does not belong to it, 
though, of course, the degree of inclination will be different 
in those cases. 


The definition of the fides acquisitamust be different.. This 
faith can be acquired by natural means, for example, when 
listening to a sermon, I assent to the preacher because he is 
a true witness. Such an assent is in a certain case even 
firm and with certitude, namely, in the case where the preacher 
or teacher is a person who cannot err and cannot lead others 
into error, because of the infallibility of his intellect and 
the honesty of his will; such is the case with God and with 
Christ. For, God cannot only cause in us an act of faith 
through revelation and through infusion of the habitus of 
faith, but also through an immediate “motio”; ‘such an act 
of faith is not a habitus of infused faith, but a fides acqui- 
sita, as Scotus remarks.” Still, there is another case where 
such an infallibly acquired faith is possible, namely, when 
my faith is based on the authority of the Church. For the 
Church is an infallible teacher-guided by the Holy Ghost. 
Hence, in matters of faith she cannot err and cannot lead 
others into error. She testifies to me that Holy Scripture 





205. Cfr. Scotus, Ox., d. 23, q. un. (15, 10, n. 6). 


206. “Et secundum istum modum dicitur posse sciri hoc credibile videlicet 
iustificatum certo scire se habere gratiam ex principio fidei infusae inclinantis 
in omne verum credibile tam ad illud, quod est de substantia fidei, quam ad alia 
extra fidei catholicae naturam, sed non eodem gradu inclinet ad hoc et ad illa.” 
Cod. 614, fol. 170°. 


207. Cfr. Scotus, Quodlibet., q.14 (26, 11, n. 7). 
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is the word of God. Therefore, it is on her authority that I 
believe that the Gospel of St. John is genuine, whilst I 
reject the so-called Gospel of Nicodemus and the Nazarenes, 
though, perhaps, they may be true in themselves. For, I do 
not believe in tne words of the Holy Gospels because ot 
the truth of their statements, but because of the veracity 


of the Church which testifies it. Hence, when [ read the Holy: 
Scripture approved by the Holy Catholic Church and when 
I believe in its content, then I have again an infallibly ac- 
quired faith. It is not that the fides acquisita inclines 
to something false; it is not correct to say that something 
false can be the basis of this faith, though often this is 
possible, as Scotus thinks.” Rather, the fides acquisita 
inclines to something true, as the two forementioned cases 
show, namely, when the acquired faith is reduceable to an 





208. “Altera fides est acquisita, quae per causas naturales acquiri potest et 
ex concionantis vel praedicantis verbo auditu apprehenditur, cui praedicanti 
tamquam veraci testi etiam assentitur et praestatur assensus firmus et certus et 
sic certus, quod non potest falsificari in eo casu, quando praedicator ille seu 
instructor est talis, quod nec se nec alios fallere potest aut propter intellectus 
indefectibilitatem voluntatisque inobliquitatem, qualis est Christus seu Deus 
ipse, qui non tantum per revelationem aut infusionem, sed etiam per immediatam 
motionem causare potest fidem ipsam in nobis, et tunc fides non erit infusa, 
sed acquisita, ut inquit Scotus. Et etiam in alio casu, quando quis legit Scrip- 
turam sacram ab Ecclesia sacrosancta catholica approbatam, cui credit et firmum 
praestat assensum propter veracitatem testis veracis, quae est Ecclesia, sic a 
Spiritu Sancto dictata et regulata, ut minime in his quae sunt fidei fallere possit 
‘quempiam aut ipsam falli; non enim credo quod Scriptura dicit propter veraci- 
tatem credibilis, sed dumtaxat propter veracitatem ipsius Ecclesiae testificantis 
illud esse verum, ut supra dicebam de fide infusa; nam non credo Evangelio 
Nicodemi et Nazareorum, esto quod vera sint, quia non credo testimonio illorum, 
nec crederem Evangelio Johannis, nisi quia Ecclesiae Catholicae credo as- 
serénti Evangelium illud esse Johannis et verum. Nec est verum semper fidem 
acquisitam inclinare in falsum, nec verum ei semper posse subesse falsum, sed 
frequenter (ut inquit Scotus) ei subest, verum ipsaque inclinat in verum, ut 
patet in duobus casibus, i.e., Dei moventis et Ecclesiae instruentis. Ideo decipi- 
ebantur illi Reverendi Patres, dum dicebant certitudinem gratiae in iustificato 
posse talsificari, si per fidem acquisitam habebatur, imo non est maior certitudo 
per infusam quam per acquisitam.” Cod. 614, fol. 170°’; cfr. Scotus, Ox., d. 23, 
q. un. (15, 7, n. 4). 


209. Cfr. Scotus, Quodlibet., q. 14 (26, 11, n. 7). 
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impulse given by God, or to the information given by the 
Church: Therefore, those fathers of the Council are in error 
who think that a certitude of being in the state of grace is 
never infallible on the basis of a fides acquisita. The oppo- 
site is true. For the certitude caused by the fides infusa is 


in these cases not stronger than that caused by the fides 
acquisita.*"° 


Another characteristic feature of the fides acquisita is 
that it is always accessible to experience. Furthermore, 
it alone suffices to elicit an act of faith, as is evident in the 
case of the Jewish boy who has been brought up in a 
christian environment and has had christian training. This 
boy, when grown up will believe as the other Christians of 
his environment do, but nevertheless, since he is not bap- 
tized, he does not possess an infused faith, but possesses 
only an acquired faith, 4 


From this he concludes that when a justified person, who 
has been instructed by the Church, reads in Holy Scripture 
the many texts about the divine convenant and the divine 
promises, namely, that God will give his grace to those who 
prepare themselves and do what is in their power, as can 
be found in the books of Isaias, Jeremeias, Ezechiel and in 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, then this person very often can, 
on the basis of the authority of the Church, ‘believe in these 
statements through an acquired faith; and in this case his 
assent of faith is firm, certain, infallible and true. Thus, 
a justified person knows in this case that he is in the state 
of grace in the light of the fides acquisita which excludes 


doubt, in as much as a doubt must be excluded from an act 
of faith, 2)? 





210. Cod. 614, fol. 170%; cfr. note 208. 


211. Cfr. Scotus, Quodlibet., q. 14 (26, 12, n. 8); Ox., III, d. 23, q. un. (15, 
eee 


212. “Cum ergo iustificatus ab Ecclesia instructus legat multas auctoritates 
divini foederis ac promissionis de gratia praestanda ac donanda disponenti se 
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With regard to these expositions of the General of the 
Conventuals, it is first noteworthy that all the distinctive 
marks enumerated by him can be substantiated by texts o1 
Scotus, and are even sometimes given in the exact words 
of Scotus. Nevertheless, Costacciaro does not give a faith- 
ful account of the doctrine of the Doctor Subtilis. First, 
the General adheres to a theory about infused faith, the 
correctness of which his master gravely doubted, and which 
he, therefore, would like to abandon in favor of a different 
conception of faith, though this second opinion doesn’t 
completely satisfy him either.”* Furthermore, whilst Scotus 
puts much emphasis on the fallibility of acquired faith, 
Costacciaro, on the contrary, stresses very much the possi- 
bility that acquiréd faith can also be infallible and it can 
therefore be found a firm -infallible conviction. This, it is 
true, is not denied by Scotus on principle, though he does 
not attach as much importance to the cases mentioned above 
as Costacciaro does. 


Most noteworthy, however, in the exposition of Costacciaro, 
is the application of his theory of faith to the debated 
problem concerning the certitude of being in the state of 
grace “ex principio fidei”. The speculative justification 
advanced by Costacciaro and his followers for the opinion 
about the certitude of faith, ultimately culminates in the 
following argument: Everyone who does what he is obliged 
to do will receive sanctifying grace; for, there is general 
agreement upon the well-known theological axiom: F actenti- 


bus, quantum in se est, Deus non denegat gratiam”. Nor is it 





et quantum in se est facienti, ut patet in Isaia, in Hieremia, in Ezechiele et in 
Evangelio Matthaei, saepissime poterit fide acquisita certo credere auctoritati- 
bus illis testimonio Ecclesiae, et assensus talis erit firmus, certus, indecepti- 
bilis, ita quod propoSitio ista superior cognita sit ab ipso iustificato lumine 
fidei acquisitae, quod lumen omnem dubietatem excludit, ut dubietas ex fide 
excludi requiritur.” Cod. 614, fol. 170° f. 


213. Cfr. Ox., Ill, d. 23, q. un. (15, 10 ff.) nn. 6-13); Klein, in: Franz. Stu- 
dien, 12 (1925) 200 ff.; Lang, Die Wege der Glaubensbegriindung, 78 ff. 
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possible to be certain by infallible inner experience, that 
one has fulfilled all these conditions, especially when re- 
ceiving the sacrament of penance.”* For that certitude, and 
this is something really surprising, Costacciaro does not 
claim a fides infusa, as one should expect and as, as it 
seems, the opponents of the certitude of faith at the Council 
presupposed in their counter arguments, “> but a fides acqui- 
sita. It is true that this fides acquisita is of such a nature 
that it possesses infallibility just as the fides infusa, and 
therefore can be the basis of an‘equally strong and objective 
certitude. It is necessary to stress this characteristic feature 
of the certitude of the fides acquisita, for recent studies of 
this controversy made by Rueckert, Stakemeier and Schlagen- 
haufen”"* are misleading. They point out that characteristic of 
the Corventual General’s position was his contention that he 
only maintained a fides acquisita, which though generally in 
accord with objective truth, nevertheless could be erroneous, 
and hence his contention that he posited for the certitude of 
the state of grace a faith which is not infallible. These 
authors were lead astray by the abstract from the Votum pre- 
sented by Massarelli, who especially on this point is not 
clear." Our exposition based on the detailed Votum has 
shown that the opposite is true. The general of the Order em- 





214. Cfr. Costacciaro, Cod. 614, fol. 166% and 168%; Vinzenz de Leone, CT, 
V, 529, 32; Consilii, CT, V, 543, 46; Miranda, C7’, V, 552, 5; Navarra, CT, 
V, 559, 43 ff.; Audetus: CT, XII, 649, 40; above all,. does Vega extensively 
discuss this argument. He proposes the various solutions, that in the Council 
were offered by various parties, and partly rejects them, in order thereafter to 
propose in detail his own reply and to give his reasons for it. Cfr. De justif., 
9, 17 (269 ff.); 9, 39 (313 ff.); 9, 41 (329 ff.). 


215. Zannettino CT, X, 587, 1 ff.; Soto, De Natura et Gratia, 3, 13 (335); cfr. 
Stakemeier, op. cit., 99, 130. 


216. Rickert, op. cit., 209 f.; Stakemeier, op. cit., 150 ff.; Schlagenhaufen, 
op. cit., 341. 


217. Cir. CT, V, 662, 35 ff. Costacciaro certainly affirms that the acquired 
faith can err; but precisely in this case, in the certainty of faith concerning 
the state of grace it is not erroneous. This is likewise clear from the excerpt 
in Massarelli, if one examines more closely. 
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phatically stresses the infallibility of this acquired faith: 


quae propositio cognita est lumine fidei acquisitae, cu: tamen 
non potest subesse falsum, cum fides ipsa habeatur ab universi- 
tate Ecclesiae sacrosanctae, quae non potest fallere nec falli. 
Ideo eidem propositioni sine hgesitatione potest per principium 
fidei assensus praestari. 


The objection: “If the conviction of the truth of the major 
premiss is based on texts of Holy Scripture, then there is a 
cognition or certitude through revelation”, is rejected by the 
General maintaining that this is not correct; for in this 
case the cognition through revelation and the cognition from 
the principle of faith have to be clearly distinguished. it is 
true that the truths of Holy Scripture were revealed to some 
people but not to all; to many they are known only from 
hearing. 72° 


Whilst the major premiss has certitude from acquired faith, 
it is possible that the minor premiss, namely the knowledge 
to be sufficiently disposed, can be established with an 
infallible certitude that is based on evidence. These state- 
ments of the General of the Order might appear surprising to 
us. Nowadays we are rather inclined, as; indeed, many.of the 
opponents of the certitude of grace at the Council were, to 
attribute a high moral certitude to the minor premiss or even 
a certitude on the basis of human belief; but to the major 
premiss we would attribute a certitude of the fides infusa, 
and then we would attribute to the conclusion, namely to the 
conviction of being in the state of grace, only the degree of 
certitude that belongs to the minor premiss, which is only a 





218. Cod. 614, fol. 168%. 


219. Loc. cit., fol. 169". Vitriarius, too, distinguishes between the certainty 
of revelation and of faith. This latter he explains in the same manner as Costac- 
ciaro, indeed, without expressing himself more in detail, whether, according 
to him, there is question of a fides acquisita or fides infusa. CT, V, 570, 25 ff.; 
cfr. note 176. 
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moral certitude.7“° However, Costacciaro’s argumentation is 
different, and it is the same which had been already advanced 
by the Conventual Philippus Brascus in the.congregation 
of the theologians. The latter writes:™! It is the teaching 
of the Philosopher that the conclusion always follows the 
less evident and less known premiss. In the case of the 
knowledge of my state of grace, we have two premisses, of 
which the one is known by experience, the other by faith; 
therefore the conclusion is only known by faith. Costac- 
ciaro’s reasoning is similar. According to the rules of Logic, 
he writes, it follows that the conclusion follows the- 
weaker part of the premisses. Since the cognition through 
faith is without evidence, the cognition through inner ex- 
perience, on the other hand, with evidence, the non-evident 
premiss must be considered the weaker part; therefore the 
conclusion has only certitude of faith. An objection could 
be made here. We can only infer that the conclusion is not 
evident. However, we have here to deal with the kind of 


certitude. Insofar as certitude is concerned, the major premiss 
is the stronger part, and therefore, the conclusion can have 





220. Cfr. Miranda, CT, V, 553, 18 ff.; Vega, De Justificatione, 9, 41 (531); 
Soto, De Natura et Gratia, 3, 13 (335). 


221. “Quo vero genere certitudinis? Dico quod certitudine fidei. Nam sententia 
est philosophorum, quod quando notitia est alicuius rationis fit ex duabus prae- 
missis, quarum una est notior et evidentior altera, conclusio sequitur minus 
evidens; at notitia, quam ego scio me accepissi gratiam, fit ex duabus prae- 
missis, quarum una est nota per experientiam, altera vero per fidem. Conclusio 
igitur erit nota per fidem.” CT, V, 554, 28 ff. 

222. “Ex ambabus ergo propositionibus, quarum altera lumine fidei cognita 
est, altera vero lumine naturali, non sequitur conclusio alia nisi lumine fidei 
cognita iuxta canones physicorum, logicorum et theologorum: quod ex una 
contingenti particulari negativa identica de iure positivo, altera vero affirmativa 
naturali necessaria de lege naturae formali sequitur conclusio particularis con- 
tingens identica de lege positiva propter ea, quia conclusio insequitur debilio- 
rem partem, ne maior veritas colligatur in conclusione, quam fuerit seminata in 
praemissis. Sed cum notitia fidei sit sine evidentia, notitia vero experimentalis 
sit cum evidentia, erit debilior pars, quae sine evidentia quam ea, quae cum 
evidentia, ideo sequitur certitudo fidei in conclusione.” Cod. 614, fol. 169". The 
same explanations are found verbatim also in the Summa Sententiarum, loc. cit., 
fol. 178". 
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only the certitude of the minor premiss. Costacciaro takes 
this objection into consideration. He declares that if some- 
one should object that the cognition from faith is superior 
to the purely natural cognition as far as certitude is con- 
cerned, since the former is based on the veracity and infalli- 
bility of him who reveals this to us and teaches us about 
it, then we have to answer: Even if faith is more certain, 
it is still not more evident. When we have knowledge in the 
strict sense we deal with a cognition which necessitates 
assent on the part of the intellect. Hence every doubt is 
excluded. Faith does not act in the same manner. Faith 
does not exclude every doubt but only such a doubt which is 
invincible and which inclines us to the opposite. For this 
reason, the cognition which we have by faith is weaker than 
that which comes from knowing. 


We may gather from these expositions that the notion of 
faith, and questions concerning the certitude which it gives 
and the ultimate basis for this subjective and objective 
certitude, were not yet clarified in many points. Schlagen- 
haufen in his much quoted study “Die Glaubensgewissheit 
und ihre Begrindung in der Neuscholastik” has shown how 
widespread the lack of clarity on these questions was in the 
whole theology of this time.™* He is right, we believe, in 
his opinion that the fides acquisita of Costacciaro cannot 
be simply identified with a purely natural human faith, just 
as the fides acquisita of Scotus cannot be identified with 
it. For this reason, Schlagenhaufen speaks of an acquired 
supernatural faith. His opinion, however, that the General 





223. “Respondeo, quod licet fides sit certior, non tamen est evidentior. 
Scientia enim habet rationem cogentem intellectum ut excludit dubitationem; 
fides vero non sic: quia non excludit omnem dubitationem, sed eam tantum vin- 
centem et trahentem in oppositum credibilis, ideo notitia fidei sapit naturam 
debiliorem quam scientiae.” Loc. cit., fol. 171". Very extensively does Vega 
discuss this question: De iustif. 9, 39 (320 ff.). 


224. Schlagenhaufen, Zeitschrift, f. kath. Theol., 56(1932), 312 ff. esp. 336: 
“Verschiedene Ansatze auf dem Konzil v. Trient.” 
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of the Order did not consider this faith to be infallible, is 
untenable as our own expositions have shown. 


Ill. Summary and Evaluation 


The great controversy concerning the possibility of a 
certitude of grace, which kept the Council of Trent busy 
for a long time, merits our special interest from the point of 
view of the history of the Order. There is hardly any other 
question, where the opinions of the two great medieval 
schools, the Thomistic and the Scotistic, were in opposition 
to such an extent. It is true, the front lines were not so 
clearly determined, because both parties claimed for them- 
selves the authority of St. Thomas and of Duns Scotus. 
However, in general, the affirmative answer was usually 
considered to be the Scotistic doctrine, whilst, on the other 
hand, many considered the negative answer as the only one 
for which the authority of St. Thomas could be invoked. 
Hence, recent scholars speak only of a thomistic and sco- 
tistic opinion and the thomistic and scotistic parties. It is a 
remarkable fact that at the Council the scotistic group is 
numerically superior to the thomistic one. Amongst both the 
theologians and the prelates, they have the majority. Not 
only the Franciscans, but also members of other orders: 
Benedictines, Carmelites, Servites, Augustinians, Jesuits, 
and even one Dominican—Ambrosius Catharinus—are of the 
Scotistic opinion. Likewise the two presidents of the Council 
favor this doctrine. The head of the Scotistic group is the 
general of the Conventuals, Bonaventura’ Costacciaro. 


During the course of the controversy, the fore-mentioned 
Dominican bishop, Catharinus, sides with him. The real 
backbone of the Thomistic party was the very energetic 
leader of the imperial party of the Council, Cardinal Pachec- 
co, and also the General of the Dominicans and the Domini- 


225. Ibid., 341 ff. 
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can theologians. However, the fact should not be overlooked 
that by no means do all the adherents of the certitude of 
grace base themselves on the authority of Scotus; and since 
they do not take their position from Scotus, they cannot 
without reserve be numerated with the Scotistic party. 


The real discussion concerning the doctrire of Scotus 
about the certitude of faith took place within the group of 
the Franciscan theologians present at the Council. And this 
is the most interesting result of our study concerning the 
history of Scotism, namely, that the Franciscan theologians 
present at the Council were of such different opinions in their 
interpretation of the master and that they were even of oppo- 
site opinion in such an important problem of Scotistic the- 
ology. The General of the Conventuals, all theologians of 
the Conventuals present at the Council, the General of the 
Observants and four of the present theologians of the 
Observants energetically maintain that Scotus favored the 
affirmative answer; on the other hand the two bishops coming 
from the Order of the Observants, Zannettino and Antonius 
de la Cruce, and the five present theologians of the Ob- 
servants, Vega, de Castro and others, deny with equal de- 
termination the right to understand Scotus in this sense. The 
unanimous agreement of the Conventuals on this point is 
surprising and very remarkable. It is true, Malafossa was 
an exception. However, he was not present at the Council. 
We might mention in passing that he occupied the Scotistic 
chair.at the University of Padua. 


When we now ask at the end, which of these two groups 
has understood and interpreted Scotus correctly, we must 
decide in favor of the Observants Vega, De Castro and the 
others. The Doctor Subtilis did not think differently con- 
cerning the possibility of the certitude of grace from the 
theologians of his time, especially from St. Thomas Aquinas. 
This is clearly shown by the many texts advanced by the 
great theologians of the Observants. The attempt of the 
Conventuals to deduce a kind of certitude of faith from the 
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principles of Scotistic theology cannot convince. We 
certainly do justice to Scotus and to his strong emphasis 
on the infallible efficacy of the: sacraments to give grace, 
if we declare that a high moral certitude of a person’s justi- 
fication is possible, and if we maintain that this is the 
opinion of Scotus. However, another point should not be 
overlooked. At the beginning of the Council, the idea of the 
possibility of certitude of faith on the basis of an infallible 
efficacy of the sacraments was completely outside of the 
horizon of many of the members of the Council, especially 
of the thomistic group. It is without any doubt to the merit 
of the Conventuals, especially of their General, that they 
called the attention to the fact that there must be possible a 
higher certitude of one’s own justification than only a con- 
jectural one, “per conjecturas” which alone was being ‘ad- 
mitted by the Thomists. The Conventuals really started the 
debate with their objection; and during this debate it became 
clear, that the difficult problem of the certitude of salvation 
posited by Luther, could not be solved with that simple 
scholastic formula, as found in St. Thomas, and that a 
completely sufficient answer could not be given by it. They 
also rightly sense that the clear elaboration of the doctrine 
of the infallible objective efficacy of the New Testament 
sacraments, especially of the sacrament of penance, and of 
the dispositions required to it, is a characteristic property 
of the Scotistic theology, and they are convinced, therefore, 
that they have to defend their master and his theology, 
wherever this doctrine of his is misunderstood and in peril. 


The controversy concerning the certitude of faith at the 
Council is of special importance for the History of Scotism. 
From it we gain much interesting information about the 
various views of famous Scotists as regards certain problems 
of Scotistic theology which even nowadays are not yet fully 
clarified, namely, problems concerning the doctrine of faith, 
of charity, of grace and justification, and the doctrine on the 
sacraments, especially on the sacrament of penance and the 
disposition required for it. All these problems are being 
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discussed in part or in detail. We are surprised that Biel’s 
interpretation of the Scotistic “non ponere obicem” in a 
purely negative sense, which caused Luther to level the 
worst accusations against Duns Scotus and which has brought 
many heavy reproaches upon the great Franciscan Doctor 
from Catholics and non-catholics, was taken over by such 
prominent Scotists of the time of the Council of Trent, 
namely, by the General of the Conventuals, Costacciaro, 
and the rector of the Order’s house of studies at Padua, 
Antonius Delphinus. It is especially surprising if we take 
into account, that this interpretation is not to be found in 
other members-of the Scotistic school before the Council of 
Trent. It is true that both theologians also know the other 
interpretation of the Scotistic doctrine of attrition, according 
to which the worthy reception of the sacrament of penance 
requires a true though not justifying contrition, and it seems 
that personally they give preference to this opinion. 


There is still another fact which can be derived by con- 
sidering the various votes of the Franciscan theologians and 
by comparing them with each other. The Conventuals show a 
better acquaintance with. the doctrine of Duns Scotus. They 
take into account the opinions of the great Franciscan Doctor 
in their votes much more than the Observants do, even if 
their interpretation of Scotus is not always convincing and 
correct. It seems safe to state that the tradition of the Order 
exercizes a stronger iafluence on the Conventuals. The 
Italian Franciscan Conventuals-Conventuals of other nations 
were not at the Council-had famous schools of the Order in 
Padua and Bologna, where the study of Scotus had always 
been flourishing,?% whilst on the contrary, the Spanish 
Observants, especially Vega and DeCastro, had a much freer 


226. It would be worthwhile to investigate the flourishing study of Scotus 
at the University of Padua at that time. Here let us recall the most eminent 
Scotists, Antonius Trombetta, Mauritius de Portu, and Johannes Vigerius. 
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attitude towards the Doctor Subtilis. 72” 
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Franziskanerkloster, 
Warendorf, Germany. 


227. Cir. V. Heynck, “Die Stellung des Konzilstheologen Andreas de Vega 
_ O.F.M.,” in: Franz. Studien, 27 (1940) 88-103; 129-148. 





THE PRIMACY OF TRUTH 


ATS MAY die of curiosity but men live by it. It is not 

unusual to hear a man say he would prefer death to the 

mindless existence of the insane, for human life is by 
definition a rational existence. The urge to experience is an 
urge to knowledge. From the days of Thales there has been a 
concerted and scientifically organized quest for truth, beauty 
and goodness but without truth we should be forever ignorant 
of goodness and beauty. To satisfy their need of ‘truth 
men prosecute. physical research and buy newspapers, build 
theories and break confidences, stock libraries and circum- 
navigate the globe. 


Truth is not a luxury but a necessity, and one of which we 
cannot be deprived. Unlike some other of life’s necessities 
truth is always available in an unending supply which cannot 
be depleted for it is as endless as being. We have only to 
open with the key of our senses that sample of the universe 
which is called environment to find at our hand a teeming 
storehouse of truth. 


Our minds need truth as avidly as our bodies need food. 
Almost everyone can recall some incident from childhood 
when his young spirit, craving straightforward answers, 
was rasped by the rank injustice in the artful dodges of 
teachers and other adults. Almost everyone can remember 
evenings of tireless debate which continued in his own 


thoughts into the lonely hours of the morning. 


No normal person accepts life altogether uncritically. We 
are questioning beings who experience an insistent need to 
crack the surface of things, to unravel the twisted skein of 
appearances. The question mark is an eloquent symbol of 
man’s attitude toward the neighbor beside him, the universe 
around him, and the God above him. 


Think of all the questioning apparatus of the physicists, 
splitting molecules into atoms and smashing atoms into 
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electrons, resolving the material universe into its least 
common denominators; the questionings of psychologists, 
some of them striving to reduce the questioning mind itself 
to a cipher; of the philosophers with questioning distinctions 
probing, like so many scalpels, a slow patient progress to 
the core of truth. Humanity is marshalled in queues which 
are really spiritual breadlines, and the bread they are seeking 
is the bread of truth. 


There are men who tell us that we shall never find the 
truth we seek, that our search for it is a diverting, delightful, 
amusing-and futile-occupation. And there are men who tell 
us that there is no truth, or that what we have always called 
truth is merely the practical and pleasant attainment of our 
desires. If there is really no such thing as truth then there 
is no such thing as goodness and all the ideals of our civili- 
zation are evanescent bubbles inflated with the unsubstantial 
stuff of our own foolish pride. 


To say that truth is always a subjective thing which must 
remain a matter of personal appeal and choice is to deny it 
altogether. Choice is more unpredictable than the weather. 
Voltaire thought Shakespeare a savage, and Carlyle called 
Voltaire a madman. The Bureaus of Standards and of Weights 


are. Measures and institutions erected to refute these theo- 
rists. 


Every normal mind knows that truth is an absolute and 
that all the enduringly beautiful and good things of life are 
rooted in it. Goodness and beauty are its fruit and flower. 
There are persons who so deeply appreciate truth that they 
strive for it constantly, and they are called philosophers. 
There are persons who so dearly appreciate beauty that 
they seek it instinctively, and they are called artists. There 
are persons who so cordially appreciate goodness that they 
pursue it insistently, and they are called saints. 


We know with Lord Byron that the tree of knowledge is not 
the tree of life, but we know too that we must eat of the 
tree of knowledge or die. The choice has altered since 
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Adam’s time. Today God comes to us through knowledge of 
His effects. We shall know the truth, He told us, and the 
truth will make us free. 


What is truth? The meaning of truth is a prime concern 
of philosophy. The exploration of truth is the philosopher's 
only function for philosophy is systematic thought about 
ultimates. It is aot enough to ask whether the statements 
of any philosophy are true. We must answer the more ultimate 
question: what is truth itself? 


To think is to answer truly the questions we ask ourselves. 
Thinking is the permanent duty of every man since life with- 
out reflection would be subhuman. Intellectua! anemia under- 
mines happiness, the health of reason. In every ordered life 
action follows thought, practice follows theory; the will 
must follow the intellect because, in all reality, goodness 


follows truth. Truth and goodness are facets of the one 
reality upon which the mind feeds. That is why there is 


no such thing as an irrelevant truth. 


All human action is born of a nostalgia for the Absolute. 
Whenever I choose anything I elect it because I judge it 
preferable to something else. It seems better to me than 
its rival. Now, if there is no-good there is no better, and if 
there is no best there is neither a good nor a better. If there 
is no absolute perfection how can anything be called more 
or less perfect? Things are better or worse only insofar as 
they approximate or recede from something that is best. 
If there were no absolute perfection nothing would be 
comparable to anything else for each would possess a degree- 
less perfection. Without the absolute there is no yardstick for 
judgment, no common denominator of agreement. 


You would not say that New York is nearer or farther un- 
less you had a point of reference in mind. It is only nearer 
or farther in reference to somewhere else. In like manner, 
everything is good or better than something else only with 
reference to a fixed point of absolute perfection. 
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Truth is the fixed point of all our statements in the com- 
munication of mind with mind that is called language. But 
we can think and speak only of what is and hence truth is 
being. Whether we say with Hilary that “the true is being 
manifesting and declaring itself”, or with Aquinas that “truth 
is the agreement of thing with intellect”, or with Augustine 
that “truth is being,” we are speaking the same thought. 
truth is what the intellect sees in being. 


As a unified state must have definite frontiers a unified 
mind must have definite frontiers of thought. The boundaries 
of truth edge the domain of our thinking but they do not limit 
it, for their edge is the fringe of nothingness since truth is 
coterminous with being. 


Ontological truth is the truth of things, logical truth the 
truth of thought, and moral truth the truth of communication. 
In this assimilation of being through logical truth we see the 
difference between the mysterious and the absurd, between 
what is beyond reason and what is beneath it. Where the 
light is too great or too little the eye does not see clearly. 
Where the truth is too great or too little the intellect does not 
know clearly. Now if you bear in mind the relationship be- 
tween truth and being, the fact that truth is a partial aspect 
of being, that it is being seen in reference to an intellect, 
you will easily understand that the truth of anything you read 


or hear, no matter how commonplace or trivial, depends upon 
the existence of God. 5 


The sentence: “This is a typewriter” would be meaningless 
and incomprehensible if God did not exist. It would be even 
less than that; it would be the nothing of speech which could 
never have been uttered. For see how each of these three 
kinds of truth and being depends upon the one preceding it. 
Moral truth, the truth of communication, depends upon Logical 
truth, the truth of thought, for words are merely reflections 
of thoughts. Logical truth, the truth of thought, depends 
upon ontological truth, the truth of things, for thoughts 
are merely reflections of things. 
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And the truth of things, their intelligibility, their meaning, 
their obvious purpose, is derived from their makers. When you 
understand the function of a telephone your mind reflects the 
purpose which Alexander Graham Bell put into that con- 
glomeration of wires, batteries and bells. When you under- 
stand the plot of a play you are intellectually grasping the 
meaning which the playwright placed into that composition 
of words, phrases and sentences. Words are the way we 
understand the thoughts of others, just as thoughts are the 
way we understand the things outside us. 


As the realization of an architect’s idea, a skyscraper has 
ontological truth. No one would argue that it is an uncaused 
thing which simply happened. And what is true of a sky- 
scraper is true of a mountain or a rose. In digesting the 
ontological truth of these things, our minds rethink the cre- 
ative thoughts of God. 


If it is true to say that you are what you eat, it is also 


true to say that you are what you know. The mind is nourished 
by the truth of being as the body is nourished by food. Being 
is one bread by which man lives. And as the reality of every 
created being is derived from the uncreated being, so the 
truth and goodness of created things is derived from the 
truth and goodness of uncreated being. Since goodness and 
truth are merely aspects of being, in all our knowing we are 
enlightened by the truth which is God, and in all that we 
desire we are fascinated by his goodness. 


There is no need of a metaphysical sodium pentathol to 
serve as an ontological truth-serum for there can be no such 
thing as ontological untruth. Since truth is being, and since 
ontological being is the shadow of God, to suppose onto- 
logical untruth is to suppose that God does not exist. And 
if God does not exist, if there is no creator, whence is cre- 
ation? Did the universe make itself? If it did, then books 
can make authors, children generate their parents, and all 
of thought is recreant to reality. 
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There are two ofders of existence, two ways in which 
things have being: the real order and the mental order. All 
knowledge is a matter of putting the real order into the mental 
order or of getting the outside-one’s-head to become the 
inside-one’s-head, of having the mind conform to reality. 


Now, this very conformity is what we mean by truth. If 
I say that Albany is the capital of New York State I am 
speaking the truth. What I have thought and said about Albany 
is something in my mental order conforming with something 
in the real order. Albany is the capital of New York State 
in the real order of things, and if in my own private mental 
order | assert that Syracuse is its capital there is no con- 
formity between my mental order and the real order and conse- 
quently there is no truth to my statement. 


Truth is always just such a conformity. Truth is the honest 
acceptance and statement of reality. The unfortunate creature 
in the psychopathic ward who identifies himself with Na- 


poleon is suffering delusions. There is no conformity between 
his mental order and the Napoleon of the real order. What 
he thinks and tells about himself is not truth but a lie. 


As all beings are derived from the First Being so all 
truths are derived from the First Truth. Being is truth, truth 
is being. It is because of the Unity of the First Being that 
truth is one. That is why facts cannot contradict each other 
and why consistency is a virtue. The transcendent unity of 
the First Being is the reason why philosophy can give us a 
unitary conception of the world and why it is impossible for 
the laws of any science to conflict with the laws of any 
other science. There is only one eternal truth for there is 
only one Eternal Being. 


There is a fixed and final standard of unity, truth and 
goodness. It is the fixed and final being. Truth makes knowl- 
edge in the same way that causes make effects. Truth and 
goodness are convertible with that being which causes trans- 
mit and communicate. Actual being is the root of all cau- 
sality and absolute being is the root of all actual being. 
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Human inventiveness is largely plagiarism. Since the 
intellect functions only after the senses have done their 
work, and since the effects of nature historically preceded 
the effects of man, every artifice of man is originally in 
some manner a copy of the work done by nature’s Author. 
This imitation is obvious in the fine and useful arts for they 
are forthright and undisguised replicas of nature. It is less 
obvious in the tools and instruments which man has made, 
but closer scrutiny will prove that most of these have been 
directly copied from human anatomy. The semaphore is an 
artificial policeman with extended arms, hammers are fists, 
saws are teeth and towers are giants. To call the human 
body a machine should be a violation of the patent laws. 
It would be more sensible to mistake a machine for a human 
body. The invention of the wheel would come spontaneously 
to anyone observing a boy turning somersaults or rolling 
snowballs downhill. 


Things are embodied ideas. To learn things is to strip 
off the body and appropriate the idea, the truth. To make 
things is to clothe an idea ir the apparel of matter. 


Just as the relation of artificial things to the intellect of 
their artificer is essential and necessary, so the relation of 
natural things to the divine intellect is essential and neces- 
sary. The reason for this is that both natural and artificial 
things are effects and hence their being and truth follow 
their causes. A telephone, for example, is intelligible to me 
only because prior to its existence it was intelligible to the 
mind of Alexander Graham Bell. If he had not known it before 
it was, I could never know it. The truth of the telephone has 
taken this journey: 


Bell's intellect 
Causality 
Telephone 


My knowledge of the telephone 
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Now, what is said of men with regard to artificial things, 
is true of God with regard to natural things. It is only by 
discovering in the telephone the truth which was previously 
in the mind of its maker, that I can have knowledge of this 
artificial thing. And it is only by discovering in physics or 
chemistry the truth which was previously in the mind of their 
Maker, that I can have knowledge of these natural things. 


It is the glory of science that all of its assertions will 
survive the acid test of experiment. Philosophy has its own 
laboratory where men daily put its theories to the test of 
action, and it is called Ethics. Ethics is lived philosophy, 
the arena in which truth becomes goodness. Ethics is the 
workroom where the will executes the plan of reason. The 
ethical is therefore the true and the reasonable, and for that 
reason the practical and the best. There are no moral aims 
which the intellect cannot sanction for the very good reason 
that truth and goodness are one in the matrix of being. The 
will has no worthy actions which are unworthy of the intel- 
lect, and the intellect has no higher dignity than when it 
contemplates the truth that will engage the will in action. 
The duties which it imposes, the course which it prescribes 
are commands issuing from the captain on the bridge, the 
neglect of which may cause shipwreck. That is why morality 
is truth and why immorality is a synonym for unreason. 


Loyalty to truth is the highest and simplest form of realism 
since truth is only reality in contact with mind. To say that 
you believe something because it is true is a profession of 
rationalism in the best meaning of that abused word. !t is a 
rationalism that is outmoded in modern philosophy where 
almost anything but truth is accepted as a motive for credi- 
bility. The pragmatist believes only what has practical conse- 
quences. The utilitarian believes only what is useful. The 
instrumentalist believes what is helpful. Where the scholastic 
appeals to-reason the others appeal to the emotions, the 
senses, the pocket-book or the myth of progress. 


Apostasy from truth is the sin of Lucifer in which the 
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intellect utters its awful Non serviam. There is no measuring 
the effects of this sin. Without truth we have no rational 
ground for believing or doing anything. Probability is no 
incentive to action unless we know that something is probably 
true. Without truth we can never be sure of anything. With 
our destiny in doubt, our nature problematical, nobility is 
nonsense, all is disputable and fatalism inevitable. Then the 
solution to the riddle of existence, dependent upon our endo- 
crine glands, will be either an unsubstantiated optimism or 
cynicism and. despair. We will see the world as a grand il- 
lusion where the cruel joke is on us. But that would be an 
impossible joke, humorless and pointless. 


Indeed, it would be impossible. That is why it cannot be 
true. For however unsavory and unappealing, truth is real. 
However fascinating, the lie is unreal. Truth is substance, 
the lie is shadow. Truth is permanent, the lie is transiént. 
Truth is fertile, the lie is barren. 


Nations as well as human beings must be founded upon 
truth if their character is to endure. When the founding fathers 
of our republic spoke in the Declaration of Independence of 
the inalienable rights with which men are endowed by their 
Creator they held “these truths to be self-evident.” They did 
not hold them as tentative and provisional assertions or as 
opinions, but as truths. They held these rights as incontro- 
vertible not because they were pleasant, or useful, but be- 
cause they were true. 


Today in our justifiable demand for academic freedom 
anyone suspected of deriving his convictions from something 
other than evidence falls beneath our contempt. Freedom of 
inquiry is no longer a right to be fought for. The right to 
use objective methods of seeking the truth is recognized 
everywhere outside totalitarian countries. This is as it should 
be. But it is a great concentration on means to the neglect 
of ends, for what will it avail uS to insist upon objective 
methods of seeking the truth if meanwhile we deny that there 
is any objective truth to be sought? 
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It is a common academic assumption that while certain 
statements may be true within a fixed framework nothing is 
finally, absolutely and altogether true. The wooly-minded 
who are impressed by such assertions seem not to realize 
that if nothing is true nothing is false. If this theory breaks 
out into common social practice human society will be de- 
based to a level below that of the animals and the City of 
Man will become a jungle. 


If, as the pragmatists are fond of saying, the true .is the 
emotionally satisfying or the ethically inspiring, then what, 
may we ask, is falsity? Would the truth of a journalist's 
report of painful death be more emotionally satisfying than 
the lie which denied it? Is not the legend of Santa Claus 
ethically inspiring to thousands of children for weeks before 
Christmas? And yet the report of disaster may be true while 
the message of joy is false. 


Truth and falsity are not concerned with psychological 
reactions but with objective reality. Facts are not to be 
persuaded by coaxing or by tears. They exist in a realm 
beyond fear or favor. 


The crude pantheism of Emerson’s Brahma wherein the 
slayer is identified with the slain, shadow with sunlight, 
nearness with distance, the doubter with the doubt, shame 
with fame, is an effrontery to any normal intelligence. And 
yet, this mingling of all things with their contraries and 
contradictories must happen if truth is relative. If this were so 
the universe would be unintelligible and the cosmos chaos. 


The existence of absolute truth is an absolute being alone 
explains the intelligibility of the universe, the orderly 
processes of nature and of thought, the uniformity of nature 
and the universal reign of law. We assume that nature will 
always act in the same way because it follows a plan. Before 
its execution this plan existed in the mind of the being who 
formulated it and whom we call God. Things now exist be- 
cause He exists. Things can be known because He first knew 
them. Things are desired because He made them desirable. 
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There are means because He is the end. There is putpose 
in the universe because there is purpose in His mind. There 
is time because of His eternity. There is space because of 
His immensity. His Being is the unique and ultimate expla- 
nation of the unity, truth and goodness of all that is. 


The rationality of God is therefore the ultimate ground- 
work of all knowledge. It explains the rationality of the 
sciences. Human knowledge no more makes intelligibility 
than Columbus made America. The mind of man can only 
discover what is already there. The law of right and wrong 
is immutable because it is the law of reason. It is not the 
law of man’s reason but of God’s. This and all other natural 
law is therefore part of the integrated and coherent pattern 
of the universe which is uniform with the unity of God. 


We have been considering what are called “absolutes”. 
The person who accepts the existence of these absolutes 
is called an absolutist. There is many an academic circle 
in this country where to call a man an absolutist would be 
to court the academic equivalent of fisticuffs. 


The man who resents the appelation likes to refer to him- 
self as a relativist. He proclaims in wearing this dubious 
title, that he does not believe that anything is absolutely 
true or absolutely false, absolutely good or absolutely bad, 
but that everything is relatively true or relatively false, 
relatively good or relatively bad. “There’s nothing either 


good or bad, true or false, but thinking makes it so,” chants 


the relativist in solemn tones of absolute assurance. 


And yet, isn’t it curious that the relativist does not hold 
his relativism relatively but absolutely? Even the relativist 
is absolutely sure of his position. 


For fairness’ sake let us assume with the relativists that 
ethics and morality are purely personal questions, matters 
of individual preference and social custom. Or let us say, 
with the Communists, that morality is a by-product of the 
methods of production in any given period of history, or 
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with some reigning favorites in academic circles, that there 
is no absolute objective norm of truth, no way of objectively 
deciding who or what is right and who or what is wrong. 


What are the practical consequences of such an as- 
sumption? Probably nothing very drastic if a mere handful 
of persons think that way. It would matter very little to the 
United States Navy if a few of its ships were sailing about 
without compass or rudder, but it would matter greatly if 
they all were. You may, however, be sure that the Board of 
Administration at Annapolis would never countenance any 
of its professors teaching the cadets a new theory of navi- 
gational relativism. 


Moral relativism, however, is all the vogue. It has been 
in style for the past four hundred years. The late Oliver W. 
Holmes Jr., the celebrated Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, was capable of writing that: “when the 
Germans in the late war disregarded what we call the rules 
of the game, I don’t see that there was anything to be said 
except: we uon’t like it and shall kill you if we can. So 
when it comes to the development of a corpus juris the ulti- 
mate question is what do the dominant forces of the com- 
munity want and do they want it hard enough to disregard 
whatever inhibitions may stand in the way?” “Our system of 
morality,” wrote Holmes, “is a body of imperfect social 
generalizations expressed in terms of emotion.” 


Suppose a man is what Holmes calls him: “a cosmic gangli- 
on, a momentary intersection of what humanly speaking we 
call streams of energy, such as give white light at one point 
and the power of making syllogisms at another”. Suppose man 
is this subject of spectroscopy. Then why all the sanctimoni- 
ous nonsense about the dignity of-man, the inviolability of 
human rights and the sanctity of law? If Holmes is right then 
all these high-minded ideas are the intellectual provender 
of fools, and any man who walks past an open and unguarded 
safe-deposit vault without helping himself to its contents 
is a prince of fools. 
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The explosive power of an atomic bomb is weak and in- 
effectual when compared to the devastating potential of such 
ideas as these. If they ever become generally accepted by 
our countrymen this nation cannot long survive. If a man with 
the courage of his convictions were to accept them society 
would not tolerate his existence. “A dog will fight for his 
bone”, said Holmes, knowing that varieties of human dogs 
relish varieties of bones. 


It requires but a small expenditure of cerebral effort to 
sound with the plummet of philosophy the shallow depths of 
this nonsense of relativism. A relation exists between two 
or more things. If a father is related to a son, a son is also 
related to a father. If a two-legged man has one short leg he 
also has one long leg. In other words, if everything was 
indescriminately short or long, true or false, good or bad, 
nothing would be any of these things. 


Heraclitus centuries ago started a lot of thinkers off on 
the wrong foot in this doctrine. “All is flux,” said Heracli- 
tus. Perhaps it was on a rainy day when all sensible Atheni- 
ans were indoors that he first made this vacuous utterance, 
for certainly if there had been a man in the street he would 
have put his- finger on the absurdity directly. “Look here, 
Heraclitus”, he would have remonstrated, “you’re spouting 
thoughtless words. For if all is flux, if all is in motion, 
then, so far as anyone could tell, nothing is in motion. If 
all is in motion then all is at rest. For how in Zeus’ name 


can you determine motion except by something which is 
standing still?” 


Suppose you and I were sitting in the seats of two trains 
on parallel tracks conversing with each other through the 
window in sign language. Suppose in the midst of our ab- 
sorbing conversation, both our trains started in the same 
direction at the same moment, accelerating equally and 
remaining at the same speed for, let us say, a distance of 
five miles. We would have no way of knowing that our 
journeys had begun, and to the best of our knowledge, both 
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trains would still be standing in the terminal. 


If Truth exists nowhere there should be no laws against 
perjury. If Truth exists nowhere it is foolish to trust diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, traffic-policemen who give directions, 
men who measure with scales, fathers who give their sons 
advice, teachers who instruct from text-books or clergymen 
who preach sermons. 


Anyone who knows a hawk from a handsaw knows that 
this way madness lies. We know that we ourselves are trust- 
worthy and that our own trust in standards has, for the most 
part, gone unbetrayed, Truth is a universal human need which 
will not go unfulfilled. The mind needs facts rather than falsi- 
ties as much as the stomach needs food rather than poison. 


The charter for American liberty, as found in the second 
paragraph of the Declaration of Independence, states that 
all men are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. Would it be equally true to say that some men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, or 
that no men are endowed with these rights, or that it is the 
State which makes this endowment? 


Of necessity the truth is one and indivisible because 
truth is being and apart from being there is nothing. That 
is why there can be any number of false answers to a mathe- 
matical problem, but only one true answer. Indeed, it would 
be better to say that there can be only one answer, for the 
others are not answers at all since in their presence the 
problem remains unsolved. 


No scholastic philosopher would be guilty of agreeing with 


Sir Thomas Browne that many “impossible falsities do not 
withstanding include wholesome moralities, and such as 
expiate the trespass of their absurdities”. There is nothing 
either wholesome or moral about falsity and no power on 
earth can expiate absurdity in Sir Thomas’ sense. Absurdity 
is falsity clothed in the cap and bells of a clown. 


Truth is the paramount concern of human discourse for 
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truth is reality. “Let truth prevail though the heavens fall!” 
said St. Jerome. Ontological truth will always prevail, of 
course, but human beings often have their willful and erring 
way with logical truth and whenever they do havoc is wrought. 
With Margaret Fuller we must resolve to accept the universe 
and with equal prudence resolve to preserve honesty in our 
report of it. 


Plato abhorred “the lie in the soul” with a cold white 
passion for he knew it as the assassin of being. Truth is the 
great emancipator because it is the great disciplinarian and 
there is no liberation except through discipline. You cannot 
draw melody from slacked strings. You cannot drive an auto- 
mobile without submitting your whims to the discipline of 
machinery. You cannot write a sentence without submitting 
your thought to the discipline of language. Slovenly and oti- 
ose practice have never made perfection because art and work 
are synonymous terms. 


“You shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free”. You are free to count if you know the truth of arithme- 
tic. You are free to build beautifully if you know the truth of 
architecture. You are a free man to the extent that you are 
unfettered by the chains of ignorance. It is truth which makes 
the liberal arts liberal, as the lie makes minds slaves of 
propaganda. 


The consideration of the absoluteness of truth leads to 
profound questions of ethics, morality, and law in general. 
If there is no absoluteness about truth, then there is no 
such thing as right or wrong, and we should even refrain 
from calling Hamlet right when he says, “There’s nothing 
either right or wrong but thinking makes it so”. Indeed, it 
is only because of the existence of these divine constants 
which men call goodness, truth and beauty that there can 
be anything good, true or beautiful in the total-effort of living. 
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EXISTENTIAL IMPORT IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
DUNS SCOTUS 


I 
PROLEGOMENA 


1. The Norm of Wisdom 


HE PHILOSOPHIA Perennis is, humanly speaking, tne 
0 norm of wisdom. Any system of thought that typifies 

it, must therefore answer the fundamental ontological 
needs of integral humanism. 


Unfortunately, in order to assure with greater efficiency 
the sovereignty of reason, too many philosophers have con- 
fined philosophy to the realm of abstractions, thus debarring 
themselves from the thrills of vital human experience. The 
mind has been drilled to ideological acrobatics, where true 
wisdom might have been contacted. “The greatest reproach 
one may cast upon most traditional philosophies”, says 
Gustave Thibon, “is the fact that they keep aloft concrete 
reality, aloft the individual of flesh and soul, which lives, 
which struggles and which suffers hic et nunc”. 


Not so Duns Scotus. The existential import of his philo- 
sophical works is on the scale of man. This means, as we 
shall see, that it fulfills the exigencies of the individual by 
adjusting him to his true situation and meaning in this world 
and beyond. Of course, Duns Scotus posits a philosophy; 
that is to say: an objective-scientific system or method, in 
which Aristotle’s influence is clearly noticeable. Never- 
theless his whole work, as it is permeated by an Augustinian 
influx and inspired by that other existential, /1 Poverello, 
focuses on being as the clue to all existential values. Under- 





1. Gustave Thibon, “L’Existentialisme de Gabriel Marcel,” in L’Existenti- 
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stood in this sense, his philosophy proves to be “a way of 
life,” as Helmut Kuhn would put it, based as it is upon “onto- 
logical affirmation.” Thus, Duns Scotus favors the concrete 
individual singular, because it alone is true being: “Solum 
verum ens”;* he goes in quest of real transcendency, since 
alone it discloses ontological communion of beings with the 
Infinite Being; he finally exalts free will because it can most 
perfectly join the destinies of that “God-loving-being” man is, 
to the Being Who is God-loving man, because He is Love. 


2. Some Notions About Existence, Existential, Existentialism 


A. Existence 


Existence, like experience its derivative, cannot properly 


be defined. It is aphasic. “To treat of existence”, Kierke- 
gaard exclaims, “is to abolish it!” As we live existence, feel 
it, re-create it, it steals away. At the most, one may attempt 
to describe it. But considering it is the propeller of our sub- 
stratum through concrete individuation, we do detect the 
present moment of its unceasing rythmical throb. De ente 
actualiter existente, it is Duns Scotus who asserts this, 


, 4 
tale enim est verum solum ens. 


According to Duns Scotus, from the metaphysical point of 
view, to exist is to be posited outside of nothing and exterior 
to one’s causes, by a free creative act of the First Cause. 
Existence, therefore, is no appendage to some pre-existing 
essence; it has the full value of a being’s intrinsic time or 
duration. Duns Scotus conceives this duration or intrinsic 
time as “the intrinsic identity of every something” with its 
duration, so that there are as many facts of intrinsic time 





2. Helmut Kuhn, “Existentialism and Metaphysics,” in The Review of Meta- 
physics, December, 1947, vol. I, n. 2, p. 53. 


3. “Individuum est verissime ens et unum...”. Duns Scotus, Quaest. Metaph., 
I, 7, q. 13, n. 17, tom. 7, 417b. See also Minges, Duns Scoti Doctrina Philoso- 
phica et Theologica, (Ad Claras Aquas, 1930), tom. I, p. 91. 


4. Scotus, loc. cit.; Minges, ibid. 
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or existence as there are existing individual beings. In other 
words, each existent exists solely by its own existence, 
because the nature of the facts of existing or being, is de- 
termined by the nature of the existents themselves”.*> “Quia 
nonnisi res existens vere est ens, reapse autem non quiddi- 
tates rerum, non universalia genera et species, etc.... existunt 
nonnisi individuum seu singulare ens verum, ens verissimum, 


maxime ens.”° 


On psychological grounds, Duns Scotus conceives existence 
as life; implying the self-subsistent vital force of rational 
free conscious being that exerts its autocreation or personal 
display. Vivere viventibus est esse.’ Due to his metaphysical 
thesis on person, Duns Scotus can assert this on psycho- 
logical grounds, of every human individual as such; that is to 
say, whether or not this individual assumes his own person- 


ality or is assumed by another person. Consequently, every 


human individual whosoever, whether assumed or not, is a 
man in the full sense of the term, and this implies free exer- 
cise of his human activities. 


This notion of existence as intrinsic time might be con- 
sidered tantamount to Bergson’s views on the same. In both 
cases the existent’s duration is intrinsically personal and 
incommunicable. Psychologically speaking, Bergson’s idea 
of duration or intrinsic time is the moi interieur of conscience, 
that is to say a substance, not a static substance, but the 
indivisible action of a substance, analogous to the scholastic 
notion of act. Bergson compares it to the tension of a high 
strung bow at the moment the arrow is being shot; it is the 
persistence of existence, sufficient, so he says, to safeguard 
our substantial unity. ® 





5. Deodat de Basly, Scotus Docens, (Le Havre, 1934), ch. XI, p. 23. 
6. Minges, op. cit., tom. I, ch. 3, p. 15. 


7. Duns Scotus, Oxonien, I, 3, dist. 6, q. 7 tom. 14, 305ss. Also see Minges, 
op. cit., tom. II, p. 345, ch. 3. 


8. Chevalier, “Bergson,” Nouvelle Edition Revue et Augmentée, (Paris, 1926), 
ch. IV, V, VII (see note p. 276). 
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As is evident, Bergson and Duns Scotus are not in contra- 
distinction to each other when defining existence as the 
intrinsic time or duration of individual beings. At any rate, 
Duns Scotus’ notion (on both metaphysical and psychological 
grounds) retain the solidity of full complete substantiality: 
“Imo individuum est verissime ens et unum... Individua sunt 
maxime substantiae, quia sunt primae substantiae.”° 


Duns Scotus’ conception about existence bears also some 
analogy with the existentialist description. His theme is 
voluntaristic and optional in the sense that it implies a self- 
actualization, which although marred by finitude, is neverthe- 
less the highest achievement of man. Karl Jaspers corrobo- 
rates the statement when speaking of human individuals, he 
says that “existence is the highest sense of the word; not 
the biological individual as expressed by vital care, but the 
free individual as defined by his concern to be.” !° 


From the psychological ground upon which they evolve, the 


existentialists describe existence as a projection; a creation 
of self by self; a jeopardy; an option; the engagement of a free 
person. “Existence”, says Jaspers, “is the irreducible singu- 
lar subject that comes in touch with himself instead of visual- 
izing an exterior world; it is he who discovers within him a 
unique and perhaps inexhaustible source of possibilities. 
It is displayed as a being that I am not by nature, but that I 


make or create through successive decisions taken upon 
myself.” 


The similarity between Duns Scotus’ notion and the existen- 
tialists’, consists in identity of existence with the individual 
and with optional dynamism; whereas the divergence lies in 
their respective views on being;for in Duns Scotus’ system, 





9. Duns Scotus, Report. I, 7, dist. 36, q. 4, n. 14, tom. 22, 452a. Also see 
Minges, op. cit., tom. I, p. 9L. 


10. Mikel Dufrenne et Paul Ricoeur, “Karl Jaspers et la Philosophie de 
l’Existence,” in Editions du Seuil, (Paris, 1947), ch. 1, 7, p. 22. 
ll. Jbid., p. 111. 
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concrete being is substantial reality, while existentialists 
conceive it as pure relativity. By the very fact that so many 
existentialists discard the value attributed to substance and 
to the speculative activities of thought, merely acknowledging 
the dynamism of lawless freedom, their idea of self-creation, 
when it is not chaotic, remains forcibly incomplete. 


An affinity, nevertheless, can be detected between the con- 
ceptions of the Doctor Subtilis and the descriptions of the 
existentialists; he, as they, on the ground of contingency, 
restores existence in its full individual and optional worth. 


Thus, like the little star that twinkles in the heavens of a 
dark night, existence, human existence, in and out in time and 
space, flickers its sparks of life away. Or, like the ebb and 


the inflow of the restless sea tide, it introverts and extroverts 
its moves. 


B. Existential 


A distinguo must here guard us, in order that we do not 
confuse “existential” with “existentialism”. Just as subjec- 
tivity by no means signifies subjectivism, so existential is 
not synonymous with existentialism. 


The existential, | might say, stands for the sum of onto- 
logical personalist values, so graded, as to grant primacy to 
the concrete individual over the universal abstract of genus 
and species; to the object; to life over purely speculative 
thought or objectivation; to undetermined free will over 
determined intellect; to transcendence over immanence; to 
the real over the ideal; to love over reason, etc. And since 
primacy does not exclude its subordinates, the existential 
appears rightly as the only means of reconciling what Helmut 


Kuhn terms the “animal passionale”' with the traditional 
animal rationale. 





12. Helmut Kuhn, “Existentialism and Metaphysics,” in The Review of Meta- 
physics, December, 1947, vol. I, n. 2, p. 51. 
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Consequently, an existential philosophy bases its specu- 
lations on real existant individual being, while at the same 
time keeping balance with the essential order that validates 
science. Being personalistic, such a philosophy shall evi- 
dently prove the counterpart of abstract Idealism of the 
hegelian type, or of that exaggerated realism of which Plato 
remains the symbol, and according to which sense objects 
being but a “partial and incomplete manifestation of ideas”, 
are merely projected movable shadows on the cavern wall. 
It nevertheless maintains intellectual objective values, be- 
cause these, as well as option, surge from the personal ego 
to complement the existing subject in his thirst for the 
meaningful reality of truth. Camus himself seems to have 
confessed this exigency when he wrote: “That which is 
absurd is this irrational and distraught desire for clearness, 
the call of which resounds within the very depths of man.” ® 
Consequently, man’s reason alone, as well as mere optional 
futurity, is helpless to answer the needs of our legitimate 
cravings. Paul Ortegat rightly thinks that “the spontaneous 
vision of man is realistic..., the world exists, I exist, God 
exists. They exist, and because they are being or beings, 
they are more than relations; they are self-subsistent, inde- 
pendently of the thought that thinks them and of the will that 
wills them. They are....” * 


C. Existentialism 


I have already mentioned existentialism. This reputed 
school of thought has become the favorite subject for dis- 
cussion among college and university amateur philosophers 
and also among so many fashionable “society” women who 
enjoy to chatter clatter at a bridge or cocktail party. Roger 
Trois-Fontaines defines it as: “A passionate return of the 
individual and his freedom, in order to disengage in the ob- 





13. Carnus, “Le Mythe de Sisyphe,” p. 37. See also Koger Trois-Fontaines, 
“Existentialisme et Pensée Chrétienne,” (Paris, 1948, 2 édition), ch. I, p. 40. 


14, Ortegat, S.J., “Intuition et Religion,” (Paris, 1947, IlI© partie), p. 211. 
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servative of its proceedings the meaning or signification of 
his being”.'* It is a philosophy, therefore, trying this tragico- 
comical experience of renouncing philosophy in terms of 
philosophy, and this, in order to save philosophy. This modern 
Janus bears two opposite faces: two doors opening on the 
threshold of wisdom: Christian existentialism, based upon 
ontological affirmation, represented by Kierkegaard, Marcel 
and others, and Atheistic existentialism founded on nihilistic 
meontology, of which Heidegger, Jaspers, Sartre, Simone de 
Beauvoir and Camus among hosts of others, are representa- 
tives. On the whole, despite its many aspects, existentialism 
remains the “retour au coeur” of which St. Augustine is, 
perhaps, the strongest exponent: 
Sero Te amavi, pulchritudo tam antiqua et tam nova, 
Sero te amavi..... '® 

It professes, therefore, to be a reaction against the undue 
essentialism of intellectualism. “By dint of knowledge”, 
writes Kierkegaard, “we have forgotten what it is to exist”. ” 
Heidegger also warns us against impersonal existence; he 
calls it inauthentic. The existentialist movement, claiming 
as it does to be humanistic, produces the individual man 
versus specified man; human experience and facts versus 
logical speculation; optional freedom versus the passivity of 
fatum; “loved love” versus objectivation, etc. Jaspers affirms 
the following principle which Sartre also upholds: “Man is an 
existence that posits its essence”. This principle, however, 
bears a dual signification. Understood in the atheistic sense, 


15. Trois-Fontaines, “Existentialisme et Pensée Chrétienne,” vers une dé- 
finition. (Paris, 1948, 2© édition), ch. I, p. 44. 

16. Saint Augustine, “Confessions,” (Edition Vives, Paris, 1871), ch. XXVII. 

17. Regis Jolivet, “L’Existentialisme de Kierkegaard,” in L’Existentialisme, 
Revue de Philosophie, (Paris, 1947, 2© édition), p. 128. 

18. Trois-Fontaines, “Existentialisme et Pensée Chrétienne,” Heidegger, 
(Paris, 1948), ch. I, p. 25. 


19. Trois-Fontaines, “Existentialisme et Pensée Chrétienne,” Jaspers, (Paris, 
1948), ch. I, p. 28. See also J.P. Sartre, “L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme,” 
(Paris, 1946), p. 12 et sq. 
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it means radical atheism by which man, devoid of a creator, 
creates himself into a hopeless nothingness; whereas from 
the Christian existential point of view, the same principle 
simply testifies to the fact that the individual, living his 
intrinsic duration, is existence, by privilege of which this 
individual becomes the maker of his own free choice and 
actions, justifying Helmut Kuhn’s assertion that “man is a 
son of his time in the radical sense that his thoughts and 
beliefs, his response to the world and his action upon it, 
are fruits of the historical moment.” ” 


Existentialism is as well the reproach of honest thinkers of 
all categories, looking full in the face those among philoso- 
phers who cool-headedly juggle with “quids”, and scornfully 
overlook contingent facts or deep emotions as a-philosophical 
and therefore unscientific, forgetting they are indispensable 
to life. Thus, we then understand how in the estimation of 
every sincere existentialist, “a live dog is worth more than a 
dead king,” as Gilson remarks, and that the concept of one 
hundred dollars, although the same, possible or real, is much 


more valuable and much more appreciated in pocket money, 
to the man concerned, than as a metaphysical quiddity.” 


Rightly nauseated by the rattle of deadbone philosophical 
concepts, the existentialists, with a vengeance, turn to the 
concrete,, and with perhaps a reminiscence of Ezekiel’s 
vision, hope to restore philosophy to life again, by adding 
flesh on these bones, and by breathing a fresh spirit into 
them. Possibly so, the Christian existentialists shall succeed, 
but the atheists we presume, shall only serve to add dead 
bones upon dead bones. Indeed, a concrete puzzle instead of 
a mystery is what the world appears to Sartre, when, in his 
regal concrete style, he describes the “En-soi” as that 
“massive fullness crammed with self; a lifeless datum de- 


20. Helmut Kunn, op. cit., pp. 45 and 46. 


21. Gilson, “lére Conférence sur 1l’Existence et la Philosophie,” (Université 
de Montreal). Resumé dans Le Devoir, (Mardi, 30 Avril, 1946). 
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spoiled of intelligibility - (see analysis of the small pea.... 
and of the root). The kill-joy is the “Pour-soi” of conscious 
man, because it introduces a gap of nothingness (une faille 
de néant), a sort of decompression or perpetual desintegration 
of being, (un decollement de l’étre).** His idea of freedom 
proves the paradox of a strange fatality, since man rivetted 
to his liberty is irretrievably compelled to desperate responsi- 
bility, without no other issue than the tragic doom of despair. 
Sartre appears as one who, confronted by human finitude, 
prefers giving it away to the God of Wisdom. 


On religious grounds, existentialism does not lack rele- 
vancy. Faith is foremost; not the abstract faith of a catechism 
formula, but a living faith. Kierkegaard writes sublimely on 
the faith of Abraham, while Gabriel Marcel warns us that: 
“To believe, in the strong sense of the word—not to presume 
that- always consists in believing in a thou, that is to say 
in a personal or suprapersonal reality, capable of being 
addressed to and, as it were, placed beyond all judgment 
bearing upon any sort of objective datum.” “God is God”, 
he adds, “in so far as He remains the Thou absolute. As soon 
as we speak of God, that is to say, as soon as we trans- 
form Him into He, we do no more speak of God. God cannot 
be reached safely in colloquy, or more exactly, in invocation 
and prayer.” ~ 


So it is, that existentialism in its terrible revenge of the 
hic et nunc concrete individual values, takes a bold leap, 
a free soaring out of the cave of shadows. 


3. Existential Philosophy Offers a Solution 


From tre aforesaid, one can sufficiently measure the great 


divide between reason and existence, to foresee, owing to 





22. Pedro Descogs, I, *L’Athéisme de J.P. Sartre,” II, *J.P. Sartre et le 
Probléme de Dieu.” 

23. D. Dubarle, “L’Ontolégie Phénoménologique de J.P. Sartre,” in “L’Ex- 
istentialisme,” Revue de Philosophie, (Paris, 1946, 2© édition, 1947). 
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their apparent parallelism, the difficulty of the task alloted 
to philosophy in trying to bridge them. On the one hand, the 
philosophical boundaries are closed to the whole concrete 
existents, because unintelligible; on the other hand, there 
is refusal to “capsulate the universe”™ by objectivation 
into this neat catalogue of inauthentic existence. 


If this be the case, how shall communication be effected in 
order to permit exchanges? How bridge the gulf of the chacun 
chez-soi? It does seem that neither essentialism nor exis- 
tentialism fully answers the needs of the human person en- 
dowed with both intellect and free-will. Man therefore expects 
that philosophy, taking this fact into account shall comply 
with it. “The thou and the ego, the subject-object or the 
object-subject are the conditions”, as Paul Ortegat says, 
“of every love and of every knowledge of things as well as 
of men.” * 


As we know, rationalism is and has been the mischief maker 
of the antagonism between thought and will, which ended in 
their arbitrarily splitting apart. For instance, when it formu- 
lated the principle concerning the illegitimacy of passing 
from the logical to the real order, rationalism did but di- 
vulge the unconscious idealism it pretended to disown. We 
need but refer to the position taken on the matter by noted 
theologians, such as Romeyer, concerning the ontological 
arguments of St. Anselm, and of Leibniz, which were dis- 
cussed at the St. Thomas Roman Pontifical Academy in 
1936-1937,” to be convinced of the sophistication of the 
rationalistic principle. 


On the contrary, existential philosophy ever retains its 
intensive personalistic unity of life and thought. “To give up 


24. Trois-Fontaines, “La Notion de Présence chez Gabriel Marcel,” in 
Existentialisme Chrétien: Gabriel Marcel, (Paris, 1947), p. 265. 


25. Jeanne Delhomme, “Témoiguage et Dialectique,” in Existentialisme 
Chrétien: Gabriel Marcel, (Paris, 1947). 


26. Ortegat, S.J., op. cit., p. 222. 
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thought”, wrote Jaspers, “is to give up existence; I cannot 
be existence unless I think existence.””” Let us remember 
that! Being also aware of St. Augustine, Father of both scho- 
lasticism and existentialism, who, in perfect balance with 
the rational and the passionate nature of man, is as Cayre 
remarks, “at the very opposite of the pure thinker who can 
conceive truth yet not live it, or of the active man who can 
live without troubling himself over principles; on either side 
he feels deeply concerned; the spirit and the will are really 
binding.” * 


With this in view, we now turn to the solution offered by 
existential philosophy. Firstly, existential philosophy must 
restore to its intelligibility the whole concrete world of indi- 
viduals and phenomena; it must acknowledge man’s responsive 
intellectual power to understand it unaltered, that is to say, 
reeking with existential value, mysterious thougi it be. For, 
wrote Gabriel Marcel, “that which exists and that which counts 
is this individual, it is the real individual that I am.” 7 Such 
an attainment must rest upon an intrinsic criterium which, 
radically infallible, can assure certitude. Secondly, existential 
philosophy must also be capable of perceiving the ontological 
mystery of real transcendental metaphysical being qua being, 
and reach it, not as a vacuity, but as the highest intelligible 


existential fact or raison d’étre, capable of revealing the 
“ontological communion,” that binds the universe and the 
Infinite Absolute. 


Marcel had foreseen the importance of the individual as a 
clue to transcendental being, when he wrote: “The more we 
shall be willing to acknowledge individual being as such, 
the more we shall be guided and, as it were, make our way 





27. Léonard M, Puech, O.F.M., “Une Preuve oubliée de |’Existence de Dieu,” 
in Nos Cahiers, (September, 1939), pp. 269, 270, 271-tom. IV. 


28. Mikel Dufrenne et Paul Ricoeur, op. cit., II partie, ch. I, p. 112. 


29. F. Cayré, “La Philosophie de Saint Augustin et 1’Existentialisme,” in 
“L’Existentialisme,” Revue de Philosophie, (Paris, 1947, 2©: édition), p. 19. 
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towards comprehension of being qua being.” Finally, exis- 
tential philosophy must revert to that which is the first and 
last word of existence in the human individual: free will, 
because it is existence of man in the act of weaving itself 
to a destiny of hatred... or of love.. 


So the road is now clear for philosophy. She laughs away 
her fears, raising her beacon to a world aghast. Had not Kier- 
kegaard himself requested her courteous help in his attempt 
to restore existential values which, according to him, should 
nevertheless do away with her? She laughs away her fears, 
because in the last word, it is in her power to utter: “Thou- 
sayest: I must not philosophize; but this I say: Thou must 
philosophize to demonstrate that that thou must not. Therefore, 
somehow or other, thou must philosophize.” 


II 


EXISTENTIAL POSITION OF DUNS SCOTUS 


1. The Outset 


To posit existence, being, and freedom, is in equal measure, 
to posit the existential problem. Precisely, Duns Scotus has 
done this by means of three solution-keys; intuition, univocity 
and aseity, bearing straight upon the threefold primacy of 
existence, being, and freedom. 


Duns Scotus posits the creative act at the outset of all 
finitude. This implies passage from nothingness to being: 
“Creare est aliquid de nihilo producere in effectu.”* All 
finite beings thereby exert the polarity of attraction to the 





30. Gabriel Marcel, Jeanne Delhomme, “Le Mystére Ontologique 1l’Ontologia 
Concréte,” (Paris, 1947). pp. 120-121. 


31. Scotus, Oxonien. I, 2, dist. 1, q. 2, n. 3; tom., 11, 49a. See also Minges, 
tom. Il, p. 259. 
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magnet of infinitude. Who started them, expressed in men 
by the distraught desire for infinite truth, beauty and love, is 
termed happiness; and a drawback inherent to the short- 
comings of finitude and its tendency to nothingness, which, 
among men, generates fear, anxiety, pain and death. Indeed, 
the clue to the whole existential tragedy lies in this polarity 
of non-absolute beings causing their individual oscillation 
which Duns Scotus calls intrinsic time, and which is nothing 
else than individual substance limited to its ever renewed 
actual and factual finite present, attracted by the infinite. 


The creative act also implies contingency: “Deus causat 
omnia quae sunt ad extra contingenter,”*? in which no sus- 
ceptive is presupposed: “In creatione nihil susceptivum prae- 
supponitur. ** Creatio est productio totius creati in esse, non 
praesupposita aliqua parte eius.” ** One could not more pertin- 
ently do away with platonician essences to safeguard the 
creative act. Thus, according to Duns Scotus, the ex nihilo 
of creation must be interpreted in its strictest sense, because 
any medium whatsoever is intrinsically repugnant to the term 
a quo of creation. Thence, Duns Scotus formulates the follow- 
ing stern principle: “Inter ens actu et nihil non est medium,” * 
and explains it thus: Any given proportion between actual 
being and nothingness is null and void, because nothingness 
is deficient to measure. Consequently, the term ad quem of 
the creative act must be an existential being; nothing less, 
nothing more. Hence, no real distinction can arbitrarily split 
essence and existence; they are really identical in every 
existential created being. Duns Scotus calls the real dis- 
tinction a suitable fiction: “Nescio enim istam fictionem 





32. Scotus, Oxonien. I, 2, dist. 1, q. 2, n. 5, tom. 11, 54. See also Minges, 
tom. Il, p. 261. 


33. Scotus, Oxonien. I, 1, dist. 17, q. 3, n. 34, tom. 10, 97a. See also Minges, 
tom. Il, p. 200. 


34. Scotus, Oxonien, I, 2, dist. 1, q. 4, n. 30, tom. 11, 180b. See also Minges, 
tom. Il, p. 260. ; 


35. Scotus, Oxonien. I, 4, dist. 1, q. 1, nn. 11-13, tom. 16, 375. See also Min- 
ges, tom. I, p. 9. 
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quod esse est quid superveniens essentiae,”* and, with a 
bit of mischief he adds: “Ens aliquod quod sit extra causam 
suam quin habeat esse proprium, non capio.” *” 


In point of fact, Duns Scotus traces the creative act to its 
origin by firmly asserting that “the essences of things cannot 
be and are not “prioritatae naturae” previous to the idea God 
has of them.” ™* The “ratio cognoscendi” in God, he teaches, 
is the Divine Intellect normally productive of each individual 
singular, according to a proper knowledge the Divine Intellect 
has of each. For, as Boehner writes: “He does not use one 
and the same knowledge for all things to be produced. Conse- 
quently, He forms each singular thing according to a proper 
knowledge; ergo singula prop-iis rationibus format.”*® The 
ideas of things are not, therefore, preexistent essences as 
say the Platonists; they are merely known ideas as such: 


“Idea est cognitum ut cognitum.” * 


Let it here be said that Duns Scotus’ theory on divine 


ideas, rightly understood and interpreted, by no means con- 
firms the unfounded and unjustified statement made by Mari- 
tain in his recent article: “L’Existentialisme de Saint- 
Thomas”, *! in which he insinuates that Duns Scotus is a 
“libertiste” to the extent that, if God had wanted, He could 


36. Scotus, Oxonien, 4, dist. 11, q. 3, n. 46; XVIII, 429a. 


37. Scotus, Oxonien. 4, dist. 43, q. 1, n. 7. See also Debasly, “Scows 
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have made mountains without valleys and the circle a square. 
If Monsieur Maritain would take the trouble to go through Duns 
Scotus’ works, instead of being satisfied with exhibiting a 
vieux cliché, he might be able to give to the public a correct 
estimate of Duns Scotus’ genuine thought which is as follows: 
“Cognitio idearum a parte Dei est mere naturalis et neces- 
sario, quia omnis cognitio praecedens ibi actum voluntatis 
est mere naturalis et per essentiam, ut ipsa est ratio mere 
naturalis intelligendi.”*? The intellect being naturally prior 
to the will, as Duns Scotus teaches that the divine ideas 
are also natural and necessary, and not dependent on the 


will of God. 


From Duns Scotus’ doctrine on creation, we can surmise 
how keenly aware the Doctor Subtilis was of the superiority 
of individual singularity: hic, haec, hoc, in regard to its 


genus and species. By sweeping clean platonic essences, - 
he posits the initial step for a real individuation, which 
principle is nothing else than the ultima realitas entis; and 
creation itself finds here its full justification. 


The existential import of these views on divine Ideas and 
Creation is evidenced when one applies them to practical 
effect. Indeed, there is all the difference in the world between 
the case of Janet, William, and Richard convinced of the fact 
that God is really concerned about their ego because He 
knows each, inside out, from all eternity, and the case of 
Aristotle of old, who pretended that God is unconcerned 
about singular individuals since He cannot and does not 
know them. It is also evidenced from the Christian point of 
view of both philosophy and theology, as both envolve an 
existential meaning. Let us suppose, for instance, that things 
have already their esse independently from their existence, 
what happens? Duns Scotus answers: “In such a case, since 
it would not be possible either to give them or take away from 


42. Scotus, Oxonien. I, 1, dist. 38, n. 5, tom. 10, 605b. See also Minges, 
tom. Il, p. 115. 
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them the esse, creation ex nihilo is impossible: “Quia alio- 
quin nihil creari potest; creatio impossibilis est.”“ There 


might be a commutation to another mode of existence, but no 
creation proper. 


But one may ask: If this be the case, how shall we cope 
with the problem of differentiation concerning beings in which 
essence and existence are identified? Duns Scotus might 
give this ready answer: Finite beings differ as much by ex- 
istence, since existence is identified with the essence by 
which they differ. For, as Belemond remarks, we need not 
ask ourselves “whether there is in a given object, a horse, 
for instance, a distinction of entity to entity, of reality A to 
B, between that which makes the horse a non nihilum and 
that which makes it a horse. By suppressing the essence of 
this horse from its existence or vice versa, there remains 
nothing else but a bell’nulla”.“ “Since blindness cannot be 
said to be constitutive of sight, Duns Scotus will say, then 
no esse of the mere possibles constitute real existence”. 
“Possibilitas alicuius rei non plus exprimit quam caecitas in 
oculo, cum etiam oculus caecus secundum naturam suam 
possit et debeat videre, etsi reapse non videt.” * 


Wolter’s pronouncement was therefore correct. To ask 
whether the philosophy of Duns Scotus is essential or exis- 


tential, is a pseudo-problem. It is based on a false oppo- 
sition. 


43. Belmond, “Essence et Existence,” in Etudes Franciscaines, 1911, XXV- 
98-100. See also, “La Distinction réelle entre essence et Existence. Sa valeur 
apologétique” in Etudes Franciscaines, 1912, XXVIII, 537, 556. 

44. Scotus, Oxonien. 1, 2, dist. 1, q. 2, n. 7, tom. 1i. 63a. See also Minges, 
tom. I, p. 16. 


45. Scotus, Oxonien. I, 1, dist. 30, q. 2, n. 15, tom. 10, 46la. Cfr. dist. 36, 
n. 6 Ll, tom. 10, 575ss. See also Minges, tom. I, p. 14. 


46. Allan B. Wolter, The Transcendentals and Their Functiors in the. 
Metaphysics of Duns Scotus. (The Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 
1946, Part II), ch. IV, p. 66. 
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2. INTUITION 


A. Primacy of the Singular 


The key to individual concrete value is intuition. But 
intellective intuition of the individual in the concrete is 
possible only in so far as the individual concrete is intelli- 
gible; and it is intelligible in as much as it is a perfection: 
“ens in actu perfectum.”* Moreover, if it is an ens in actu 
perfectum, its worth cannot be based on the negative term: 
undivided; rather it is based on the positive term of single- 
ness. Let us suppose that the concrete individual is con- 
sidered as a mere undivided something, it can then well 
comply with prime matter as its principle of individuation. 
But the consequence will be that if prime matter be tantamount 
to nothingness (prope nihil), it must then be unintelligible 
and, therefore, the concrete individual as such, that is to say, 
abstraction made of its form or essence, must also be un- 
intelligible. 


Now, we have seen that the creative act terminates in 
individuals and not in a genus. Hence, according to Duns 
Scotus, the primacy of the singular over the universal, which 
cannot arise except from that Absolute Singular: God. “Deus 
est unus unitate singularitatis ibi enim commune est singu- 
lare et individuum quia ipsa natura divina de se est haec.”® 
In God there is no universal; it is therefore impossible for 
men, as for anyone, to make universal assertions about Him. 
The creative act is thus the operation of the Singular pro- 
ducing singulars. For this reason, Gabriel Marcel is justified 
in saying ad mentem Scoti: “That which exists and that which 
counts, is this individual, it is the real individual that I 
am.”*° Duns Scotus teaches nothing else. 





47. Scotus, De Anima, n. 4, 629b. See also Minges, tom. 1, p. 249. 


48. Scotus, Oxonien. I, 2, dist. 3, q. 1, n. 9, tom. 12, 55a. See also Minges, 
tom. II, p. 100. 


49. Jeanne Delh , “Témoignage et Dialectique,” in Existentialisme 
Chrétien: Gabriel Marcel, (Paris, 1947), La Reflexion Primaire, pp. 120-127. 
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It follows that the singulars are intelligible. This is a 
tremendous affirmation, which both essentialists and exis- 
tentialist deny; the former in the name of science, understood 
in the rigorous aristotelian sense, the latter by distrust of 
reason. 


Nevertheless, the clue to the harmonious whole of existence 
and thought and to their reciprocal value lies chiefly in this 
intelligibility of singulars. 


And since the singulars, as has been previously stated are 
a positive perfection, ens in actu, denoting singleness of 
complete being, created by the Singular, God, their primacy 
over the universal must be conceded. By this primacy is 
meant the ineffable character of concrete individual beings, 
as complete, perfect, intelligible, and positively single. It 
is therefore an ineffable intelligibility that reason cannot 
parcel out as it does the universal: an intelligibility so in- 
effable that only intellective intuition can intelligently grasp 
it. 


B. Intuitive Cognition 


By intuition, we may grasp the ineffable singulars, first 
guide post to transcendendal being, leading to the Infinite 
Being of God. For this reason, intuitive cognition is of 
greatest existential import in philosophy. 


Often labelled Bergsonian intuitionism, intuition is affixed 
to the modern trend of thought and to phenomenology. In point 
of fact “there is much in common”, Sebastian Day pertinently 
remarks, “between[these modern systems|]and the traditional 
Franciscan psychology.” ™ Intuition is sometimes referred to 
as anti-intellectualism, but this so-called anti-intellectual 


intuition is a myth that does not stand serious investigation. 
The fact is that Bergson may be credited for having given 





50. Sebastian Day, Intuitive Cognition, -A Key to the Significance of the 
Later Scholastics.” (The Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 1947), 
part II, ch. Il, pp. 124-125. 
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the death-blow to, rationalism and its narrow intellectualism, 
by promoting the cause of this cognitive act he positively 
calls supra-intellectual, which he defines as follows: “On 
appelle intuition cette espece de sympathie intellectuelle 
par laquelle on se transporte a i intérieur d’un objet pour 
coincider avec ce qu’il a d’unique et par conséquent d’in- 
exprimable.”*! The great French master implies here that 
intuition is not “intelligence”; for the latter, according to 
him, is but the discursive reasoning faculty of our mind, 


whereas intuition is that supra-intellectual simple appre- 
hension to which is attached some elements of penetrative 
sympathy, allowing coincidence with the unexpressible 
singleness of the known object. Bergson’s distinction between 
intuition and intelligence, is evidently in the line of Pascal’s 
thought, who wrote: “Le coeur a des raisons que la raison 


ne connait pas”. However, Bergson’s theory on intuition 
was to him as the double-edged sword dividing the spirit 
from the flesh, by serving as a weapon against materialist 
positivism and as an incitement to spiritual loftiness. 


Much, however, as we may be gratified to Bergson and to 
his followers, who in turn owe much to Ockham for this great 
contribution to philosophy, it is Duns Scotus, nevertheless, 
who, among scholastics and moderns, is the first authority on 
this matter; for he was, as Sebastian Day tells us, “apparently 
the first scholastic to give a systematic and rational ex- 


planation of this phase of our psychic activity.” ™ 


May I venture here to express my surprise that Monsieur 
Maritain did not choose Duns Scotus or Ockham in reference 
to this question. For had he done so, he surely would have 
avoided the unscholastic blunder of trying the square circle 
termed: abstractive intuition. * 





51. Chevalier, “Bergson,” Appendices I, “L’intellectualisme de Bergson,” 
in Nouvelle Edition Revue et Augmentée, (Paris, 1926), p. 304. 


52. Day, op. cit., ch. II, p. 125. 
53. Maritain, A Preface to Metaphysics. (Sheed and Ward, 1940), p. 43. 
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The Doctor Subtilis teaches ex-professo that intuition, 
i.e., intellectual intuitive cognition, is an act of the intellect 
on the level of simple apprehension, extending to both ma- 
terial and immaterial things, according to which we know 
immediately and directly, without any species, the quiddity 
of the thing known, and this, under the aspect of its existence 
and of its presence, by the fact that we grasp the existential 
notes of the object known.” * Duns Scotus then lays stress on 
the fact that characterizes this cognitive mode: It is not its 
contradistinction to discursive knowledge, since according 
to him abstractive cognition stands also on simple appre- 
hension level; and yet is not intuitive. No, intuitive cognition 
is characterized by its apprehension of the individual singular 
sicut est in se which means as existent and as present in 
its own ineffable singleness. “Voco cognitionem intuitiva, 
non prout intuitiva distinguitur contra discursivam, quia sic 
aliqua abstractiva esset intuitiva, sed simpliciter intuitiva 
eo modo quo dicimur intueri rem, sicut est in se”.*> Elsewhere 
he is more explicit: “Ista inquam intellectio potest proprie 
dici intuitiva, quia ipsa est intuitio rei ut existentis et prae- 


: 6 
sentis.”° 


Let us peruse these important statements, and firstly, let 
us disengage the Scotist from the Bergsonian notion. 


Both Bergson and Duns Scotus refer to a simple, immediate 


and direct operation of the intellect; but whereas Bergson 


seems to oppose it to discursive intelligence, by stressing 
the simplicity of this insight and its sympathetic penetration, 
thus almost implying existential concern which existentialists 
term “presence”, and which, of course, is bound to entail 





54. Scotus, Quaest. Quodl. XXV, pp. 243-244. Ed. Vives. See also Day, 
op. cit., p. 50. 

55. Scotus, Oxonien. Il, dist. 3, q. 9, n. 6, XII, 212b. See also Day, op. <it., 
p 72. 


56. Scotus, Quaest. Quodl. XXV, pp. 243-244. Ed. Vives. See also Day, 
op. cit., p. 50. 
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sympathy for the object known, Duns Scotus, on the other 
hand, does not commit himself that far. He ascertains in scho- 
lastic terms that we know the intelligibility of this or the 
individual under the aspect of its existence and of its 
presence. Nothing is said about existential sympathy leading 
to this concern for the so-called “presence.” 


To begin with, Duns Scotus explicitly teaches that our 
human intellect, absolutely speaking, is able to know the 
singular per se, in its haecceity, i.e., in its singularity as 


such; because, as we have previously seen, the singular, 
being an entity, is intelligible - since intelligibility follows 
entity and since the individual is constituted such by the 
ultimate degree of actuality and unity:*” ultima realitas entis, 
as its principle of individuation. Singulars as such in their 
ultimate degree of reality are therefore knowable per se and 
adequately, by the human intellect; although pro statu isto, 
our intellect does not penetrate the substance of these singu- 
lars qua singularis, For instance, I cannot make out the haec- 
ceity of two flies observed with the naked eye. Yet, this 
limitation due to the defectus naturae, does not affect the 
adequate natural power of our intelligence, empowered per se 
as much as that of angels to know all knowables, plus the 
individuals’ haecceity as such. However, “as regards our 
intellect in its present state,” writes Boehner, “we are not 
able to know the ultimate degree of actuality of a singu- 
larity.” °® What we do know is, together with the intelligible 
quiddity, the existence and the presence of this singular 
individual. 


This happy coalescence between the contingent fact of 
individual existence and presence with the quiddity, in the 
processus of intuitive cognition, we owe to the principle 
of real identity of essence and existence by which are blended 
together, so to speak, the generic, the specific, the individual 





57. Bcehner, op. cit., Part IIf, “Duns Scotus.” —A-—II, 2, pp. 39. 
58. Boehner, op. cit., p. 40. 
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and its existential notes. Thus, intuitive cognition without 
rupture, grasps the ineffable individual singular, owing to the 
fact that in it essence and existence are really identical. 


This intuition, being direct and immediate, needs no repre- 
sentation, i.e., no species, but contacts the object itself. 
Simultaneously to my sense cognition, and with prerequisite 
conditions for a perfect sensation, | apprehend thaz in front 
of me is Jimmy Z. And because this Jimmy Z exists and is 
actually present to me, not duplicative but single, he is 
bound to be of some interest to me from the very start; even 
though, as the case may be, this self same singular, because 
of sensorial defect, is sometimes forcibly reduced to a notion 
more or less confused, such as that thing, over there.... 
Neither indifferent nor impersonal, intuition has but a step 
to take in order to promote the sympathetic “presence” to 
this other ego, the thou, whom I shall perceive as thou exist; 
thou art present to me, rather than a mere predicate or a 
thought-object. No dry objectivation process runs chance here 
of dispelling the coincidence which intuitive cognition, prima 
facie and of itself, arises; because let us remember, intuitive 
cognition is too contactual, too existential in its immediate 


and direct grasping of the individual singular in concreto. 


In defense of intellectual intuition, Duns Scotus interprets 


the axiom: Intellectus est universalium; sensus singularium, 
by a distinguo. “The sense,” he says, “perceives this intelli- 
gible perfection we call singular, and perceives it in its 
material sensitive note, while on the other hand, the Universal 
is proper to intellectual cognition. Jut, as a matter of fact, 
the singular as ens in actu perfectum is complete and more 
perfect than the universal. In this case, the human intellect 
which is more empowered and more perfect than the sense, 
must know the singular, that ens in actu perfectum, since the 
sense, its inferior, knows it. The singular is empowered to 
become “presence” as well as “objectivation”; in balance, 
therefore, with the thou and the he. On the contrary, the 
universal expresses nothing else than the quod quid est, or 
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that which is common in things. Moreover, this common ele- 
ment abstracted from the singular, (in the good Aristotelian 
fashion) is but partially known. Thus, my concept man gives 
but an incomplete and diminished cognition of the individual 
Jimmy Z, seated across the room. Now to consequences: 


for, if it is true that I pledge myself only in regard to a person, 
it is equally true that this concept, man-will not pledge me 
to Jimmy Z. It merely furnishes casual registration references, 
allowing me to classify this object into the category of 
reasonable animals. Some amount of intellectual curiousity 


may accompany this act, but hardly any real existential 
concern for the same. 


To epitomize: the ratio formalis motiva of intuitive cog- 
nition is nothing else but the res in propria existentia,”® 
blending, as it were, all the requirements exacted by that 
unexpressable, ineffable thing, hic, haec, hoc, we call such 
and such... or... so and so. 


C. Introspection 


Let us now examine what subject intuitive cognition first 
apprehends. 


Archimedes had dared this bold defiance: “Give me a point 
of support and I will move the earth!” Duns Scotus might 
have challenged instead: “Let me be assured of a substantial 
center empowered with intelligence and free-will and I shall 
infallibly attain the universe!” This center is found through 
introspection. 


Juns Scotus, like St. Augustine, teaches: “Intellectus 
potest percipere actum meum intuitive... quodam sensu id est 


perceptione interiori experimur.” © Therefore, my first intel- 





59. Scotus, Quodlibeta, q. 13, p. 522b. See also Day, op. cit., p. 67. 


60. Scotus, Oxonien. IV, dist. 43, q. 2, ne 11, XX, 40b. See also Day, op. cit., 
p- 127. 
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lectual cognition is the intuition of my immaterial singular 
acts. Verily, I reach within me the rock of my first and in- 
trinsic certitude by this intellectual perception which is as 
infallible as it is immediate. It goes without saying that pro 
statu ist&® we do not intuit the substance of our soul sub 
propria et quidditativa conceptu. This cognitive mode may be 
had by abstraction proceeding from general concepts derived 
from empirical data. But the immanent acts of the soul are, 
nevertheless, immediately perceived by intellectual intuition. 
According to this, | know myself knowing and willing, thus 
justifying the “non minus mens se novit quam est” pronounced 
by St. Augustine. With respect to this, Sebastian Day points 
out the value and scope of this psychological approach in 
contrast to the diametrically opposed a priori metaphysical 
theory, and draws our attention to the modern zest of the 
approach, reconciliable, he says, with that which is best 


in Bergsonian intuitionism.™ 


Longpré also signalizes this 
point in his article: “Psychologie Scotiste et Psychologie 


Moderne.” 


The principle: Omnis Cognitio incipiat a sensu is therefore 
true only in as much as it is confirmed by the basic criterion 


of introspection. My subsequent extrinsic perceptions and the 


knowledge derived from them must rest on this intrinsic 
center, remaining in constant relation to it when “exploring” 
the world outside; similar to a beast’s tentacles that move in 
and out according to its needs. For I cannot have certainty 
unless there is a link between the exterior and my intrinsic 
self. Hence, to deny the certitude of introspection is to 
postulate universal doubt. “Praeterea si non haberemus de 
aliquo cognitionem intuitivam, non sciremus de actibus 
nostris si insunt nobis vel non certitudinaliter de actibus 
dico intrinsecis.”°* How could the intellect have the sense 
for its cause, when it is superior to the sense and is the 





61. Day, op. cit., pp. 124-129. 
62. Scotus, “Oxon.,” dist. 49, q. 8, XXI, 306b. See also Day, op. cit., p. 124. 
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arbiter concerning the truth of falsity of sense perceptions? 
Let us suppose a motorist speeding eighty miles an hour 
along a country road. Of course he sees the whole scenery: 
trees, fields, fences, telegraph posts running in the opposite 
direction, while a farmer at stand still by the road side, 
views these same objects in a static condition. But is the 
scenery really moving or not? Can the sense make out the 
truth about reality when it perceives contradictorily through 
the motorist and the peasant’s eyes? The intellects of both 
can alone perceive the illusion of sense perception caused 
by physical laws. One can say as much, for that matter, 
about all optical illusions as well as of all sensorial or 
imaginative deceptions whatsoever. 


This initial intuition, alone, does reach beyond all rela- 
tivity, with intrinsic certitude, the truth of reality as well as 
the reality of truth. 


Interpreting St. Augustine, Gilson writes: “This cognitive 


mode is of all the most evident, because in order that it be 
false, he, who experiences it, would have to err, and that in 
order to err, one must be.” © It is therefore not in our power 
to think or not to think ourselves; this seizure of self by 
self precedes reflection and will. It is the first act, the 
initial shock of our existential experience. And it is in refer- 
ence to this first act, that common sense is granted to the 
existentialists when they proclaim: “Man first exists, and 
then, is subject of a definition.” If any should suspect Carte- 
sianism here, let him be reassured: A good measure of Augus- 
tinism lies buried under this stratum of philosophical ground. 
There can be no question whatsoever of subjectivating the 
real objective after the manner of Kant or of Berkeley. The 
question is simply to start human cognition from introspection. 
So that it does not matter much if the Cogito, ergo sum be 
interpreted in the sense of the esse est percipi for those who 





63. Gilson, Introduction & l’Etude de Saint Augustin. (Paris, 1929), ch. Il, 
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favor idealism, or if it be transposed for convenience of the 
absurdists into this minor tone: Cogito, non ergo sum. The 
thing that really matters is that we can modulate it according 
to Augustine and Scotus: “Si fallor, sum.” For this latter 
interpretation alone is my existential guarantee to all else. 
In fact, the radical meaning of the Cogito goes far beyond 
that of objectivated thought; in reality, it strikes the initial 
start or very first activity of the subject, the first existential 
operation of man’s ego. 


We can make this concrete by recalling the casual fact 
that happens on awakening after a good snooze. From the 
unconsciousness of sleep I am suddenly awakened by the 
alarm clock. What happens? Automatically, I sit up in bed, 
and before any reflex, | invest myself, so to speak, rekindling 
by this initial shock the spark of consciousness of my ego. 


Introspection, indeed, cannot be dispensed with. If a man 
were deprived of it, says Duns Scotus, he would not be human. 
To convince his auditors of this necessity, he fancies a poor 
chap floating in space, whose limbs and body would be so 
scattered about, as to come in no relation whatsoever to the 
body as a whole; and this, to the extent that he could per- 
ceive nothing through his body members. Still, says Duns 
Scotus, notwithstanding these impediments, our poor chap 
floating in space would still hold on to the firm certitude 
of his existence, prior to the existential judgment: I exist.™ 


No wonder then, that the worst human experience comes 
to us in face of death, when we feel overpowered by that 
progressive dissolution or disintegration or our ego, causing 
agony. In his Dream of Gerontius, Newman analyses this 
fatal experience with as much comprehension as literary 
pathos: 


This emptying out of each constituent 
And natural force by which I come to be. 
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As though my very being had given way, 

As though I was no more a substance now, 

And could fall back on aught to be my stay. 
But must needs decay. 


And drop from out this universal frame, 
Into that shapeless, scopeless, blank abyss, 
That utter nothingness of which I came, 
This is it that has come to pass in me. 


O horror! this it is, my dearest, this...© 


Introspection is, therefore, “the central pillar upholding 
within me all my other certitudes and beliefs.” Indeed, the 
evidence with which I know myself thinking and willing, 
and know myself thinking myself and willing myself, is 
certainly prior to knowing my intellect and my will power, 
and I believe only in so far as I know myself willing to 
believe.© Before Duns Scotus, St. Augustine had written: 
Quid enim, tam intime scitur, seque ipsum esse sentit, quam 


id quo etiam caetera sentiuntur, id est ipse animus?™ 


To summarize, let us revert to Vital Du Four’s interpre- 
tation of the fact concerning the apparition of our risen Lord 
to Thomas; it is very clever and to the point. When the Lord 
said to Thomas: “Put in thy finger hither, and see my hands 
and bring hither thy hand into my side and be not faithless, 
but believing.” (Jn. XX, 27), Duns Scotus tells us, that 
Thomas could not have believed on just seeing and touching 
the wounds, unless to these immediate sense perceptions 





65. John Henry Newman, “The Dream of Gerontius,” from Verses on Various 
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corresponded the equally immediate intellectual intuition, 
alone capable of generating knowledge which, in this case, 
roused supernatural faith. “...Cognitio ista non super singu- 


lare ut est in imaginatione, sed etiam ut est actu existens 
extra.” © 


3. Univocity 


Univocity of being, qua being, is the key to real tran- 
scendency, because, it is the only means, philosophically 
speaking, by which existential ontological communion can 
be effected between finitude and infinitude. Otherwise, the 
gap of this unfathomable abyss cannot be filled, since fini- 
tude and infinitude are the two terms, as Duns Scotus 
reckons, denoting a real distinction between God and the 
universe. 


The Subtle Doctor’s great concern underlying this meta- 
physical research was based upon his concept of the infinite 
being of God. Longpré describes him as “Le metaphysicien 
aux antennes les plus hautes et les plus sensibles.” For 
indeed, if Scotus resorts to the univocity of being in his 
metaphysics (being the first of the Scholastics to do so), 
it is because he was directed by the true Faith and firmly 
believes that this Infinite Being is the Ego sum qui sum of 
the burning bush; the A and the Q of all things; also, the 
Christ Who, in the presence of the Pharisees, sternly de- 
clared: “Verily, verily, | say unto you, before Abraham was, 
I am!” 

Unhesitatingly, therefore, like a shooting arrow, Duns 
Scotus makes straight for being, that existential Cause and 
End of existences; nay, that true and total Being, the Infinite. 


Duns Scotus the philosopher knows, however, that what he 
believes, he has yet to learn; so he shall strive to know it: 





68. Vital DuFour, De Rerum Principio, n. 325, 514. See also Minges, t. I, 
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Domine, Deus noster, Moysi servo Tuo, de Tuo Nomine 
filiis Israel proponendo, a Te Doctore veracissimo scisci- 
tanti, sciens quid de Te posset concipere intellectus mortali- 
um, Nomen tuum benedictum reserans, respondisti: Ego sum 
qui sum. (Exod. 3) Tu es verum esse, Tu es totum esse; hoc 
credo, hoc, si mihi esset possibile, scire vellem. Adjuva me, 
Domine, inquirentem ad quantam cognitionem de vero esse, 
quod Tu es, possit pertingere ratio nostra naturalis, ab ente, 
quod de Te praedicasti inchoando.”™ 

Let us retain: “Thou art therefore the true Being, Thou 
art total Being; that, I believe, and it is that also, if possi- 
ble, that I do want to know.” But how? “Help me, Lord, to 
find what knowledge of this true Being Thou art, my intellect 


can attain, beginning with the being which Thou hast attri- 
buted to Thyself.” 


As is quite evident, such a sublime invocation which is 
also an evocation, denotes Duns Scotus’ genuine existential 
concern for a personal God, in contradistinction to the God 
of abstractions couched in clever definitive terms. In this 
mystical dyadic, “I” relation to “Thou”, Duns Scotus not 
only contacts his God, but he swings open the gates of the 
transcendental realm of being for all philosophers. 


The Doctor Subtilis was fully aware, haunted as he was by 
metaphysical being, of the importance that intuitive cognition 
of the individual singular is as a guide post on the road to 
transcendental being; for he knew from his contemplation 
of the Ego sum qui sum, that existence is the clue to being. 
In order, therefore, to have a quidditative concept of being 
adequate to reality, one must first intuit the existence and 
presence of that solum verum ens, the individual singular. 
Whosoever knows intuitively an existent individual, knows 
real being in its esse, finite though it is. Duns Scotus there- 





69. Scotus, De Primo Rerum Omnium Principio, R.P. Garcia, O.F.M., 
(Ad Claras Aquas, 1910), ch. I, 1, p. 627. 
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fore defines being, qua being, as Kns cut non repugnat esse, 
and, as Wolter carefully points out, the term “to be” (esse) 
is to be understood in the sense of actual existence. Hence, 
metaphysics is the science of being taken in the nominative 
sense of “a being” or “the immediate subject of existence, 
that is, the existible.”” Being, qua being, consequently lies 
beyond and above all categories and their modalities, in the 
stratosphere of pure transcendency, that holy of holies of 
philosophy. 


We must now examine how, in the field of metaphysics, 
Duns Scotus bridges finitude with infinitude. Indeed, he is 
fully conscious that this abyssus abyssum invocat of 
Scripture is also the problem of philosophy, and that it can 
be solved. But how? 


If Augustinian illumination must be dispensed with, there 
remains no other issue than univocity of the logical and of 
the quidditative concept of being qua being. Analogy cannot 


do it. The mediaeval Doctors, namely St. Thomas and St. 
Bonaventure who used it, could succeed only because they 
implied the univocity they denied.” Analogy arises only after 
we have some proper knowledge of what God is, whereas 
univocity is a condition for knowing God at all. Before we 
can speak of analogies between God and his creatures we 
must know first whether God exists or‘not. So that there was 
no sophistication in Hamlet’s: “To be or not to be, that is 
the question.” A very existential concern it was! And a very 
wise one indeed! 


By analogy, I pronounce a concept to be simpliciter differ- 
ent, yet secundum quid similar; different by nature, but rela- 





70. Scotus, Oxonien. 4, dist. 8, q. 7, n. 2; XVII, 7b. See also Allan B. Wolter, 
op. cit., part III, ch. IV, pp. 68, 69, 70. 

* St. Bonaventure, being a promoter of Augustinian illumination was neverthe- 
less somewhat justified by not adopting the Univocity of the logical and of the 
quidditative concept of being qua being, which in his own system would have 
proved useless. _ 
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tively the same. For instance: ens finitum; ens infinitum. 
These two concepts are relatively similar because they 
denote in both cases an ultimate basis-being; but they 
absolutely differ by their modalities of being, since their 
respective quiddities or natures are different, aliis et aliis. 
Let us schematize this as follows: 


23:4:382 3% 
or 
Infinitum Finitum 


Ens Ens 


Duns Scotus proves here that the ens is considered sub- 
sistent and therefore prior to its modalities, and that conse- 
quently the one term ens is in reality equivocal, because 
there are really two different concepts instead of one. “You 
cannot say,” he explains, “infinitum is ens but only in the 
mode of infinity, and every creature is ens, but only in the 
mode of finiteness, because admitting this, the opponents 


implicitly admit a third concept of ens, which is common to 
both.” 7 


Duns Scotus proves this from the axiom: “Every intellect 
which is certain about one concept and in doubt about diverse 
concepts, has the concept of which it is certain as a different 
one from the concept about which it is in doubt.” 7” 


If we now apply this axiom to the above example, we find 
certainty concerning this fact: God and creatures, infinitum 
and finitum are beings, about which beings I am predicating. 
But as to whether these beings about which I have the quiddi- 
tative concept of being, are finite or infinite, | may be in 
doubt. Therefore, the concept of being predicated about a 
thing is different from the concept: ens finitum or infinitum. 





71. Boehner, The History of the Franciscan School, part III, Scotus, -B-Il, 
2, The Univocity of Being, (St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 1945-46), p. 65. 


72. Boehner, The History of the Franciscan School, p. 64. 
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Hence, this concept is neither the one nor the other by itself, 
but it is included in either one; much as the middle term in 
a syllogism is included in both extremes. Consequently, the 
concept of being is univocal. This must be conceded in view 
of the principle of contradiction, which states that no concept 
can be at once certain and doubtful.” Just as, 2:4::6: 12 
is a correct estimate, insofar as 2 unites their respective 
proportions, so, the total: 4 2 6, and the other total 6 12 18, 
allows no identical proportion to all. | am also sure that God, 
man, atom, electron, horse, moon, daffodil, George, are beings, 
as my concept of being applies to each and all univocally; 
whereas the same concept conceived with quidditative mo- 
dalities cannot relate these beings together, but rather, it 
dispels them. 


The result derived from the mere analogy must then be 
agnosticism of the Infinite Being, leading to absurdism, as 
well as to the impossibility of real transcendency. So, if I 
do away with univocity of being, qua being, my concept of 
a real created stone is analogous to the idea of a stone, in 
God. I would then be justified in predicating: God is stone, as 
I predicate: God is wise.” With this, metaphysics comes in to 
be less than a figurehead in the scientific area; it is dead. 


One cannot help marvelling that Duns Scotus was subtle 
enough to join us to God by the thin thread of this quiddi- 
tative univocal concept of being. 


Owing to this very tiny, feeble, flickering light, we may 
affirm: The finites that we are, and the Infinite God is, have 
this in common: they are. Such is the philosopher’s strong, 
invicible hope. Peguy might have admired it and called it: 
“Cette toute petite fille... Espérance!” While Sartre, instead 
of considering the root irreducible and absurd, had he con- 


templated it in this proper transcendent metaphysical! setting, 





73. Boehner, “The History of the Franciscan School,” op. cit., p. 64. 


74. Scotus, Oxonien. I, 7, dist. 3, q. 2, t. 9, 8 ss., n. 10, 205. See also 
Minges, ¢. I, p. 28. 
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might have rather admired and loved “our sister root” after 
the gentle manner of Francis of Assisi. 


4. ‘Aseity 


The indispensable complement of every existing man is 
freedom. Duns Scotus agrees with Gabriel Marcel and the 
existentialists in acknowledging the “autocreation of the 
spirit”. 

On psychological grounds, we remember, Duns Scotus 
conceives existence as a life or re-creation. Now this simply 
means that to be free is the highest dignity in man; that, 
according to which he is truly a lord. Free-will, therefore, 
has primacy over the intellect: “Intellectus et voluntas sunt 
nobilissimae protentiae animae et maxime voluntas. Voluntas 


est nobilissima perfectio.” ” 


This prerogative implies, first basic unity of the soul 
with its faculties, and second, perfect integrity of the human 
individual as such, both metaphysically and psychologically 
speaking. Basic unity of the soul, that is to say its con- 
substantiality of essence and powers, is such that I can 
say: I will in as much as I know myself willing and I know 
in as much as I want to know, and will myself to it. This 
favors the Vult quia vult of our relative aseity. The soul is 
thereby a simple force whose powers are really identical to 
it; for although these acts of knowing and of willing are 


different by nature, they are nevertheless complementary 
to each other. "© Just as light and flame spring from fire, so 
intelligence and will proceed from the soul; and just as 





75. Scotus, Reportata I, 2, dist. 25, nn. 3-7, t. 23, 118a, 126a. See also 
Minges, t. I, p. 286. 


76. Scotus, Oxonien, II, dist. 16, q. 4. Dico igitur quod potest sustineri, quod 
essentia animae indistincta re et ratione, est principium plurium actionum 
sine diversitate reali potentiarum ita quod sint vel partes animae, vel accidentia 


eius vel respectus. See also Boehner, op. cit., (St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 1945-46), 
part III, Scotus, pp. 111-112. 
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light and flame are fire, so; intellect and will are the knowing 
and the willing soul. It is this basic unity that guarantees 
our human beatitude (if we deserve it); because, owing to this 
basic unity, we shall not be happy in heaven per accidens, 
but substantially -so. Indeed, “it is nobler for the substance 
of the soul itself to attain its end of love immediately and 
directly in beatific vision and possession, than to attain it 
indirectly by means of accidental faculties. The imago Dei 
of our soul shall therefore be substantially enraptured in 
beatitude. Primacy of free-will finds its psychological ex- 
pansion in the integrity of human individual as such, main- 
tained equally in metaphysical and psychological orders. 
Metaphysically speaking, there is no difference between a 
human individual and a person, save the positive fact for a 
person (which nevertheless adds nothing to the individual 
as such) of being self-possessor, self-owner, sui-iuris.™ 
“Dico quod singularitas praecedit rationem suppositi.”™ 
There is a significative well-known existential reason for 
this, which Duns Scotus formulates thus: “Existentiae sunt 


individuorum.” 7 


In the psychological order, the consequence derived from 
these existential views is loaded with existential resources 


for choosing freely. In fact: existence being what it is, a 


life, a re-creation, any human individual, whatever, assumed 
or not, enjoys the full and free exercise of his acts, in the 
psychological sense, and in this order. Of course, this 
implies thorough capability of performing meritorious and 
demeritorious acts, because they are performed with entire 
freedom of action. 





77. Scotus, Oxonien, I, 3, dist. 5, q. 2, n. 4, n. 926, t. 14, 228a. Ad personali- 
tatem requiritur ultima solitudo sive negatio dependentiae actualis et apti- 
tudinalis ad personam alterius naturae. See also Minges, t. Il, p. 221. 


78. Scotus, Oxonien. 3 dist. 1, q. 3, n. 3. See also DeBasly, “Scotus Docens,® 
p. 254, ch. LXXVI. 


79. DeBasly, Scotus Docens, ch. LXXVI, p. 253. 
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Although it is not within the scope of this article to apply 
the splendid Christological results derived from this exis- 
tential resource, I must however call attention to the fact 
that owing to it, Jesus Christ, perfect man assumed by the 
Word of God, finds here, at once, His justification and apothe- 
osis. 


“Voluntas est nobilissima perfectio.”®° Both human facul- 
ties: intellect and will, really identical with the soul, stand 
equal in dignity in regard to the indispensable part they 
play in man’s immaterial substance: the soul. Suppress the 
intellect, you ipso facto, at once, suppress intuition, ab- 
straction, memory, objectivation, etc., which are indispensa- 
ble to this existential complexum that we are. So that we 
would no longer be specifically nor individually human. 
On the other hand, if man be deprived of his free will, in- 
telligent though he is, he would be necessarily determined 
by his acts, and consequently not imputable, because irre- 


sponsible. These two powers are so binding that Duns Scotus 
defines the will: “Appetitus cum ratione liber”.®! lience, 
these three prerogatives: 1-appetition of the will; 2-natural 
priority of the intellect; 3~-freedom. 


Owing to this subordination in unity of substance, there 
can be no will power without previous cognition, conformably 
to the axiom: Nil volitum quin praecognitum. The more so 
as primacy of the will does not mean priority, but lies in 
the fact that the will is free. Neither does the appetition 
of the wi’! prove its excellency; for animals share appetition 
with man. One need not attribute primacy to the intellect 
on the ground that the intellect enlightens the will, since 
this fact merely provides a motive to the will. Primacy is 
due to will power only because will power is self-determined 





80. Scotus, “ Reportata” I, 2, dist. 25, nn. 3, 17, t. 23, 118a, 126a. See also 
Minges: t. I, p. 286. 

81. Scotus, “Reportata” I, 3, dist. 17, q. 2, n. 3, t. 23, 376a. See also 
Oxonien. |, 3, dist. 33, n.9, t. 15, 446b. Voluntas est proprie appetitus rationalis- 
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ab intrinseco, and this, freely. The intellect, on the other 
hand, is necessarily determined by its object. This auto- 
creation called freedom, therefore, and nothing else, is the 
reason for which will power excels in dignity. And by the 
fact that the singular is superior to the universal, good, 
which is the object of the will, is not inferior to the object 
of the intellect, being; for, let us never forget that the con- 
crete singular and not the abstract universal is the most 
valuable, because the most perfect. 


Freedom is then the essential mode of the will, its con- 


dition sine qua non. Each willful act of mine is a self- 
determination, to such extent that St. Augustine was right 
in saying: “Nothing is so much within the power of the will 
as the will itself.”®* Consequentiy, man remains free to 
refer or not his act to an end; from thence proceed in- 
different acts. The will, it is true, depends on the intellect 
in order to receive a sufficient and necessary motive en- 
ticing natural appetition towards or against its own proper 
good. This is fortunate, so long as it is a ward-off for the 
will. In point of fact, considering the intellect thus con- 
ditions the will, there can be, no question of an arbitrary 
will, a sort of unruly enfant de Bohéme. Morals are thereby 
safeguarded. 


The will is both a natural appetite and a power of free 
choice. To this double element corresponds two kinds of 
love which Duns Scotus terms: Affectio commodi and A ffectio 


amicitiae.® 


In as much as it is a natural appetition, the will inclines 
irresistibly towards the things which are or at least appear 
good, But this inclination is prior to free choice. As a matter 
of fact, the will in its freedom can act contrary to its natural 





82. St. Augustine, * Retract.,’ | Libr. c. 22. Nihil est tam in potestate nostra 
quam ipsa voluntas. 


83. Belmond, Le réle de la volonté dans la Philosophie de Duns Scotus, 
(Etudes Franciscaines, 1911), XXV, 449-467, 561-583. 
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tendency, to the point of flat contradiction. And this can be 
done outside the realm of will power, so to speak; that is 
to say during and upon the very acts of sensation or of intel- 
lection. One may, for instance, refuse to give practical 
consent to the first principles per se notae, self-evident to 
the intellect though they are; as do Marxists in dialectic- 
materialism, and absurdists in absurdism. Again, one may 
chastise the flesh when a prey to carnal temptations, as did 
a host of saints. Although it isnot within our own power to 
remain unaffected by that which we see, hear, or feel; it is, 
nevertheless, always in our own power to will it or not. 
Definitely, therefore, Belemond is justified in proclaiming 
that even “knowledge itself is what the will makes it to be.” 


This comes to admitting that in the main, “will power is the 
whole of man.” * 


The affectio commodi, which lies within the scope of 
natural appetition, is, like all appetites, necessary, but not 
free. When this sort of love aims selfishly at its proper 


interest, it is self-centered egotism, cold or passionate, as 
the case may be. 


The affectio amicitiae, which is love of compliance and 
benevolence, corresponds to the will as free. Owing to this 
kind of love, says Boehner, the ego has a taste for the in- 
trinsic value of others: the bona honesta and their rights. 
Thereby, the limits and fetters of egocentric moves are 
broken asunder, because this superior kind of love goes to 
that which is valuable in itself, without any selfish pleasur- 
able or utilitarian end in view. It is at once objective and 
subjective love. Here, free will triumphs, since it is capable 
of loving values for what they really are and of submitting to 
the rule of justice as well as to the value of other persons 





84. Scotus, Reportata I, 2, dist. 42, q. 4, n. 17, t. 23, 222b. Ipsius voluntatis 
duo sunt actus, scilicet actus concupiscentiae, et actus complacentiae. Oxonien. 
I, 2, dist. 21, q. 2, n. 2, t. 13, 139b. Est autem velle duplex, aut est velle 
aliquid amore amicitiae, qui est propter se vel propter amatum, vel amore com- 
modi, qui est propter aliud. See also Minges: t. I, p. 361 et sq. 
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and of God. “We are therefore free”, marks Boehner, “because 
we can be altruistic in true love.” ® 


This “freedom in action”, or affectio amicitiae, is sug- 
gestive enough of this noble existential pledged-fidelity 
that constitutes union with others. It suggests that “presence” 


capable of overlapping the boundaries of my egocentric 
person. Roger Trois-Fontaines, commenting on Gabriel Marcel 
seems to understand it thus when he writes: “By viewing 
the thing closely, we realize that if my love can act influ- 
entially on the being that I love, it is only in as much as 
this love of mine be not desire; by desire I am inclined to 
subordinate the loved one to my own ends; in fact I convert 
it into an object. Perhaps, then, only disinterested love is 
susceptible of affecting the thou.” © 


In short, freedom is the pivot of the will, the raison d’ etre 
of its primacy over the intellect, and consequently the domi- 
nant characteristic in man. Free will alone could cause us 
to fall; with the help of grace free will shall rehabilitate us. 
Means, secondary purposes, principal end, all these pertain 
to free-will, which plays first fiddle in the human orchestra 
of life. So dignifying is it, that some do not hesitate to call 
it relative aseity. The term is adequate to the existential 
Vult qui vult of autocreation that free will denotes, and by 
which Duns Scotus resumes its prerogatives. 





85. Boehner, “Scotus,” part Ill, II-E-Il, p. 116. The History of the Franciscan 
School. 


86. Trois Fontaines, “Existentialisme Chrétien: Gabriel Marcel.” La Notion 
de Prisence chez Gabriel Marcel, (Paris, 1947), p. 254. 
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Conclusion 


In bringing this treatise to a close, a synthetic bird’s 
eye view on the whole aspect of these existential resources, 
might help disengage their main characteristics, and thus 
suggest a final appreciation. 


If Duns Scotus resorts to identity of essence and existence 
in singular beings, positing thereby their existential intel- 
ligibility, it is because, negatively speaking, essences do 
not give us the clue to real existence; positively speaking, 
because, according to the principle: nil volitum quin prae- 
cognitum, only intelligible known existing subjects can 
promote interest and love, i.e., be lovable, loving, and loved. 
Then also, if Duns Scotus pronounces the metaphysical 
concept of being qua being univocal to the ens finitum and 
Ens Infinitum, it is because the philosopher must point the 


needle of his compass to the north of this univocal concept 
of being in order to acquire knowledge of Infinite Being and 
render possible through this common denominator, the onto- 
logical communion binding all beings to the Being. Indeed, 
otherwise, there can be no scale of supra-modal existential 
am, art, is, are, to link all values together: the Absolute 
Infinite Value, finite values of the universe and human values. 


Beyond the diversities of modalities, Duns Scotus reveals 
to us here, on the level of real transcendency, the first kiss 
of love between Creator and creatures. “In eo vivimus et 
movemur et sumus.” Finally, if Duns Scotus exalts free 
autocreation of man’s will, it is because love, the act of 
free will is the noblest and most powerful achievement in 
man, as it is in spirits, and free will itself his highest pre- 
rogative; since none else can effect the ontological com- 
munion of our individual and collective destiny. 


It does seem that Duns Scotus’ philosophical thought 
gives the deathblow to both rationalism and idealism, by 
binding together what they break asunder, because his phi- 
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losophy is an existential philosophy of life commanded by 
love. The abyssus abyssum invocat of Holy Writ can well 
apply to characterize it. In his theory on the creative act 
ex nihilo, Duns Scotus strongly marks out that nothingness 
of which we came. The existence of the finite beings, that 
is to say their intrinsic duration tells plainly of contingency 
in need of, in call for infinitude. Among human beings, we 
find the substantial soul united to body, striving at com- 
pleting itself by adding to itself the wealth acquired by its 
intellectual existential apprehension of existing and present 
actual beings; this, prior tc the judgment of existence, that 
is to say, previous to pure objectivation. Hence, our intui- 
tive cognition is the existential fruit stll attached to the 
tree of real existing beings, therefore not yet fallen to the 
ground of objectivation. Then also, the abyss of finite beings 
is not so much viewed as a limited act, as it is considered 
as an act unlimitedly striving at and craving for infinitude. 
Intuition and autocreation serve as the basis for this full 
achievement by selfness and otherness, until one’s life be 
accomplished as a momentous existential history. 


If this be so, perhaps we are justified in pronouncing the 
philosophy of Duns Scotus, because of its existential import, 
as one of the most magnificent and timely contributions of 
mediaeval scholasticism to the Philosophia Perennis. 


BERAUD DE SAINT MAURICE 


Trois-Rivieres, 
Québec, Canada, 
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A Study of Psalm 72 (71). By Rev. Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1948. Pp. vii- 
140-Index. 

A Study of Psalm 72 (71) by the Rev. Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm., is 

a doctoral thesis submitted to the Catholic University in 1948. The author 


and his work meets the challenge to the Messianic interpretation of Psalm 


72 (71) as expounded in the theory of Hofstil, that is court style as 


advocated by Hermann Gunkel, Hugo Gressmann and other modern Biblical 
scholars. After reviewing the theory of Hofstil, the author in his disser- 
tation rejects this theory as inadequate. The author rejects the reasons 
given by the Modernists against the Messianic interpretation and shows 
that the Psalm is Messianic in character in accordance with the Mes- 
sianic themes of the Prophets justice and peace, eternal life, national 
prosperity, worldwide dominion. Aided by the versions, the author gives 
us a critical translation of the Hebrew Text and in his commentary ex- 
plains any textual changes while giving the general meaning of each 
verse. Finally, he gives us an historical survey of the Messianic inter- 
pretation according to Christian and Jewish understanding of the Psalm 


as well as modern lines of interpretation of the same. 


Chapter I. After studying the title of the Psalm: “Lishlomoh” the 
author concludes that it is not clear who is the author. Textual criticism 
shows that the title is critically uncertain. To date the Psalm, the furthest 
back we can go is David because it was to David the promise was made 
that the throne of his kingdom would be established forever (2 Samuel 
7:13). The latest period to which we could refer the Psalm would be 
before the exile roughly between 900 to 600 B.C. or the period just after 
the exile. Hence, the author feels confident in locating the Psalm between 


the Prophet Isaias and the Restoration roughly 700 to 500 B.C. 


In discussing the literary form, the author is of the opinion that the 
Psalmist does not distinguish between the Jussive and Future tenses. In 
the final analysis these forms merge. Hence, the literary form of .Psalm 72 
is properly speaking prophecy; it begins with a request and merges into 
prophecy. 
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Chapter II. In verse one of the Psalm the author prefers the singular 
judgment to the plural of, the Massoretic text following the versions. In 
this he is in agreement with the Latin interpretation of the professors of 
the Biblical Institute. In either case, whether singular or plural, there is 
no substantial difference in the meaning. In verse three he omits the 
preposition through justice and is supported in this by the present Latin 
translation of the Biblical Institute. There are no other variations in his 


translations of the text in the first strophe verses one to four. 


The second strophe runs from verses five to seven. He amends verse 


five to read “and may he live on”. In this too, our author is supported by 


the Biblical Institute translation, but there is place of a wish, the future 
tense is used “and he shall live on”. In verse seven, the Massoretic text 
reads, “the just man”, but our author-corrects the text in the abstract 
form justice based on three Hebrew manuscripts, the Septuagint, Syriac, 
Arabic and St. Jerome. Here too he is in agreement with the Biblical 
Institute translation. The parallelism peace would demand the abstract 
righteousness. 


The third strophe is from verses eight to eleven. One word in this 
strophe causes difficulty: siyyim. It has several meanings ship, desert 
dweller, crier. The older versions rendered it people of the desert. Our 
author, with other scholars amongst them the professors of the Biblical 


Institute amends it to read: sarim, adversaries, or saraw, his adversaries. 


The fourth strophe is from verses twelve to fourteen and our author 


makes no emendations in the text. 


The fifth strophe is from verses fifteen to seventeen. Verses fifteen to 
sixteen, as the author says, are very difficult. The primary difficulty is 
who is the subject, the king or the poor. The author’s translation takes 
the king as the subject of the first verb and reads the passive kal in the 
second. The idea, being long live the king to receive Sheba’s gold. In 
verse sixteen, there is predicted an abundance of grain, corn and a multi- 
tude of men if the text is not corrupt. Our author would characterize the 
. bundance not so much with an abundance of people, but rather as a 
continuation of the figure of an abundance of grain. That is, the material 
abundance which will characterize the reign of the Messianic king. In 
verse seventeen, the Septuagint and Arabic add the word blessed. Our 


author adopts this too as does the translation of the professors of the 
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Biblical Institute. Our author translates may his name “be established” 
from a reading of the Targum, namely, yikkon, “to be established.” The 
Septuagint has diamenei, St. Jerome, perserverabit. In this emendation, 
our author agrees likewise with the Biblical Institute translation from the 


Hebrew. 


The sixth strophe, verses eighteen to twenty is the doxology. Verses 
eighteen to nineteen are not part of the original poem. They serve to 
mark the end of the second book of psalms. Verse twenty is the note of 


an ancient redactor. 


Chapter III. Psalm 72 in Court Style. Because the poets of the courts 
of ancient Sumaria, Syria, Babylonia and Egypt had a proper and stereo- 
typed way of addressing their kings in court style on special occasions, 
therefore, modern opponents of the Messianic interpretation of Psalm 72 
would have us believe that we have here in Psalm 72 the same literary 
mode. All kings were supposed to be high-minded and just ~nd to protect 
the poor and the lowly. The most famous testament to the virtue of 
justice in a ruler is to be found in the immortal Code of Hammurabi where 
he calls himself, “Hammurabi the king of righteousness whom shamash 
has endowed with justice, Am I”. Egypt, likewise, was not behind Me- 
sopotamia, as our author says, in this matter. The Pharaohs attributed 
eternal life to the king. Frequent titles of the Pharaohs are: “Living 
forever”, “Living like Re forever”. Nabuchadnezzar called himself 
“Farmer of Babylon—he who waters the fields”, hence, the one providing 
irrigation of the land. The kings of the ancient Near Fast assumed such 
sweeping titles as “King of the Four Regions of the World” thus claiming 


world dominion. 


Psalm 72 an Example of Court Style in Israel according to the Critics. 
The critics of the court style theory pretend to find in this Psalm all the 
marks of the foreign royal court styles. They say there is the same pious 
tone, exaggeration and foreign phrases. The Psalm according to them can 
not be Messianic because it refers to a contemporary king. The psalmist 
just as the court poets extols the usual themes of justice, eternal life, 


world rule. Verse eight, especially say these critics, is a stock phrase 


of the Fertile Cresecnt. Israel wanted to be like other nations for example, 
her desire to have a king (confer 1 Samuel 9:5). Patriotism, according to 
these critics, led them to expect a “Weltkoenig”, world monarch. 
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Examination of these arguments by the author. In refutation of the 
arguments of the Critical School of Hofstil or court style, our author 
rightly stresses the fact that there is not one text or section of the Old 
Testament which contains a complete description of the Messias and his 


coming. 


The term, Son of the King, in verse two can just as easily be applied 
to the future Messias as to the contemporary ruler. Actually, would not 
the Messias, a descendent of King David be the son of a king par excel- 
lence? The prayer expressed in verse fifteen did not hinder the Septuagint 
translators from considering the Psalm Messianic. Parallelism of foreign 
texts with statements in the Bible does not prove foreign origin. In fact, 
the Messianism of Israel and its worldwide influence is based on the 
belief in one God, monotheism and, hence, could not borrow from the 
cult of many gods. Furthermore, the classification royal psalm is a very 


weak classification. Our author studies briefly Psalms Eighteen, Twenty, 


Twenty-one, Sixty-one, One hundred and one and One hundred and forty- 


four, verses one to eleven. He concludes that the royal psalms cannot 
be lumped together in the name of Hofstil court style. Our Psalm 72 is 
essentially different in tone from several of the royal psalms. Psalm Two, 


Seventy-two and One hundred and ten are Messianic in the literal sense. 


From the standpoint of history, too, a period long enough to create a 
so-called court style is wanting. The combined rule of David and Solomon 
totals about seventy-five years, hence, n-- temporal world rule. Another 
argument against the application of Hofstil to Hebrew literature is to be 
found in the nature of kingship in Israel. God is their real king and the 
earthly king who is chosen is answerable both to God Himself and to the 


people, a concept foreign to the pagan world of that time. 


Chapter IV. The Messianic Background of Psalm 72. The key, then, to 
the interpretation of Psalm 72 is to be found especially in the Messianic 
ideal of the Prophets. When David proposed to build a temple to the Lord 
and this was approved by the Prophet Nathan without consulting the Lord, 
God let it be known through Nathan that David’s son would build the 
temple, a man of peace, but to David he gave the promise of a perpetual 
dynasty. “He shall build a house to My name and I will establish a throne 
of his kingdom forever” - ad-olam. This promise and its fulfillment is 


repeated in the major and minor prophets through all the vissisitudes of 
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the House of Israel (confer Amos 9:11, Osee 3:5). According to Micheas 
5:1 to 2, the Ruler is to come from Bethlehem. The relationship of 


Psalm 72 to this promise made to David is not as clear as in the passages 


of the Prophets, but the description of the future king who is to be the 
Messias fits in with the king of Psalm 72. The attributes of the king as 
described in the Prophets correspond to the attributes of peace and 
justice, world dominion, everlasting life, which belong to the king in 
Psalm 72. Verses eight to eleven of our Psalm emphasize a world empire. 
Even as the Prophets emphasize material prosperity in the time of the 
Messias, so likewise, this material abundance is emphasized in our 
Psalm verse sixteen. The blessing promised to Abraham is alluded to in 
verse seventeen. Our author translates the hithpael of barak here in the 
reflexive sense rather than in the passive, and rightly so. The uni- 
versality inherent in the words of the verse could apply only to the 
promised Messias, and not to an ordinary Israelite monarch. The Psalmist 
seems familiar with Chapters nine, eleven and thirty-two of Isaias which 
emphasize the peaceful role of the Messias. Our author concludes that 


Psalm 72 is directly or literally Messianic in the strict sense. 


Chapter V. Traditional and Modern Interpretations. 1. Christian tradition. 
Tertullian (160 to 240) refers the homage paid by the kings of Arabia 
and Saba to Christ in his work entitled Adversus Marcionem. He thus 
sets the standard for subsequent Christian writings. Saint Augustine 
(354 to 430) in his De Civitate Dei affirms that the contents of the Psalm 
do not fit Solomon, but Christ. St. Jerome (347 to 419) follows St. Augustine 
in his understanding of Psalm 72 while writing on the Prophet Daniel. 
St. Jerome thinks that Solomon, the subject of the Psalm is a type of 
Christ. This is the typical sense. In other words, Solomon the literal 
meaning is the type of the Messias. In the East, St. Justin (165) seems 
to be the first to have made an apologetic use of Psalm 72 and against 
his opponent he argues the Psalm cannot refer to Solomon. Origen (254) 
interprets the Psalm uniformly of Christ. Outside of Theodore of Mopsu- 


estia, Christian tradition and interpretation of Psalm 72 is Messianic. 


2. Jewish Tradition. The Jewish Tradition like the Christian has 
preserved the Messianic understanding of Psalm 72. The Targum has as 
follows: “O God, give the decree of thy judgment to the King Messias, 
and thy justice to the son of David the king.” The famed Jewish com- 
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mentators Kimchi and Rashi interpret the Psalm Messianically. 


3. Modern Trends. The modern interpretations may be divided into non- 
Messianic and Messianic. In the nineteenth century the theory of a Macca- 
bean Psalter became popular. These would apply Psalm 72 to the Hellen- 
istic period and the Ptolemies. Gunkel would not apply the Psalm to any 
particular king except that he would place it on the accession of some 
king to his throne or on the king’s anniversary. Some scholars just found 
in the poem an ideal figure, either the nation itself or the king without 
much effect. 


At the beginning of modern criticism two famous conservative Protestant 
scholars, Rosenmueller and Hengstenberg held for the traditional Messi- 
anic interpretation of Psalm 72. Others were influenced by the specu- 
jation on the Psalter referred to above. English scholars such as A.F. 
Kirkpatrick, S.R. Driver and A.B. Davidson have viewed the Psalm as 


Messianic. 


By far the great majority of modern Catholics accept Psalm 72 as 
Messianic. Some view the Psalm as typically Messianic; others like our 
author, as in the direct literal sense. Our author feels that this gives 
coherence to the Psalm. Following up his rejection of the theory of 
Hofstil, our author rightly criticizes two Catholic scholars, L. Durr and 
N. Peters, who try vainly to work Gunkel’s Hofstil into their interpretation 
of Psalm 72. They would attribute the Psalm to a reigning king looked 
upon as the Messias and merely as a matter of court style. Historically, 


as our author states, this is inconceivable. 


This study of our author shows conclusively that the Messianic inter- 
pretation never died down and is as strong as ever. To conclude with the 
author, “It might be remarked that Messianism as Etienne Gilson has 


observed about philosophy, buries its own undertakers”. 
MARK KENNEDY, O.F.M. 


Siena College, 
Loudonville, New York. 
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Les Lieux-Saints. By Bernardin Collin, O.F.M.” Paris, France: Les 
ditions Internationales, 1948. Pp. 240. 600 francs. 


The custody of the holy shrines of Palestine which witnessed the 
birth, life, death and resurrection of Our Saviour has always been a 
sacred duty dear to the heart of Our Holy Mother Church. From the early 
days of Christianity to the present day She has kept vigil over these 
holy places. Down through the centuries Her children have gone in 
pilgrimage from the four corners of the earth to kneel in prayer at these 
holy shrines. Bethlehem, Nazareth, Capernaum, Jerusalem are names 
which every catholic child learns at its mother’s knee. Little wonder 
therefore if recent events in Palestine have been followed with more 
than ordinary interest and with no little anxiety by Catholics the world 
over for the future fate of the Holy Places of Palestine will depend on a 


large measure on the successful settlement of that very disturbed Holy 


Land. 


Pére Collin’s book on the Holy Places is, therefore, very timely and 
very welcome. In it he traces the history of the Holy Places from the 
capture of Jerusalem by Titus 70 A.D. down to the present day. The 
reader will find in these pages a resumé of world history; Kingdoms and 
Powers which have long ceased to exist flash across the screen to be 
followed by others which still retain a place in world history. Political 
intrigue, bribery, and corruption of Officials, falsification of documents: — 
the only thing missing is an iron curtain and the story is up-to-date. 
This story is also a miniature Church History~the early Roman perse- 
cutions, the rise of Mahomed and the Moslem religion=the persecutions 
and destruction which followed in their wake; the reign of the Turk in 
Palestine and the Middle East; the Crusades, the liberation of the Holy 
Land, the Latin Kingdom; the Schism which separated Greece and much 
of the East from Rome and the Successor of St. Peter; the seven glorious 
centuries of Franciscan guardianship of the Holy Places-pages of 


Church history often dyed red in the blood of Martyrs. 


These are the scenes of profane and sacred history which Pére Collin 


unfolds before the readers eyes. scenes depicted with a masterly touch 


* We are pleased to announce to our readers that Fr. Bernardin Collin, O.F.M., 
was appointed auxiliary bishop of Port Said, Egypt. 
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and documented with the scientific historian’s meticulous care. But the 
Author’s scope is not to give us a synopsis of ancient and modern history 


but rather to place the question of the Holy Places in its historical 
setting. 


The kernel of the question is this: The Schismatic Greek Monks in 
Palestine and the Moslems have usurped rights over many of the sacred 
Shrines, rights which never were theirs; the Catholic Church has strenu- 
ously and continuously objected to this usurpation. Objections, however, 
are of little avail in a land where might seems to be right. Hopes ran 
high when the Turks were driven out of Palestine in the first World War 
that the question would then be settled and justice done. The question 
was proposed in a calm scholarly documented statement to the Treaty- 
Makers of Versailles by the Franciscan Custody of the Holy Land. Some 
months later the Greek Schismatics followed suit, loudly proclaiming 
that they, and they only, had the exclusive ownership of the Sacred 
Places but ending up with a fervent wish that Catholics and Schismatics 
could share the Sacred Places in fraternal charity. One is tempted to 


call to mind the “Judgement of Solomon” the false Mother was very 


willing to divide the baby! But unfortunately Versailles was not exactly 


over-thronged with Solomons and the question was left unsolved. Great 
Britain during her twenty-six years as Mandatory Power in charge of 
Palestine had recourse to the principle of the “Status quo ante,” i.e., 
leave things as she found them and thus the question is still awaiting a 


solution. 


Today, the question of the Holy Places comes to be front-page news 
once more. Palestine is being divided into two kingdoms- not the first 
time in its chequered history-and Jerusalem is to be an Independent 
International City. The Governor of Jerusalem shall have the right and the 
duty to protect the Holy Places not only in Jerusalem but in the Jewish 
and Arab States as well. Any questions that may arise concerning owner- 
ship, rights, etc., between the different religious confessions or com- 
munities are to be solved by applying the old panacea the “Status Quo”. 
This is but side-stepping a moral obligation and sanctioning an in- 
justice as Pére Collin says. The solution suggested by the Author seems 
the only equitable one: Let the United Nations Organization appoint a 


Commission of historico-judicial Experts to study the rights of the 
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different Christian and other Communities in the various Shrines and 
having ascertained the facts, let justice be done. Then this new “Status 
Quo” can be enforced and the Holy Places which witnessed the earthly 
sojourn of the Prince of Peace amongst us will be once more the abodes 


of fraternal peace and charity among those who reverence His sacred 
memory. 


KEVIN O’SULLIVAN, O.F.M. 


Christ the King Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Problemas do Catolicismo Contemporaneo. By Mesquita Pimentel. Rio de 

Janeiro: Editora Vozes, 1948. Pp. 333. 

This volume unites several essays published by the author since 1943 
in the periodical Vozes de Petrdpolis. Animated by the fervent desire to 
see the basic tenets of the Faith untouched and fully recognized, as well 
as made the principles of attitude and action, Mr. Pimentel sometimes 
becomes rather agressive and, perhaps, even a little unjust, his emphasis 
on charity notwithstanding. It is, of course, everyone’s right to judge 
according to his lights, and his duty to speak according to his conscience; 
but it would seem that before condemning altogether men who, after all, 
have been admired by people not less anxious to preserve the true spirit 
of Catholicism, some consideration might be given for the reasons why 
these others failed to see all the dangerous errors the author discovers 
in the “four evangelists of a new Christianity” who are false prophets: 
Maritain, Bloy, Peguy, and Bernanos. His standpoint had been attacked, 
and in one article he answers his critic. The titles; The Catholic in to- 
day’s world, Confusionism, Collaborating with evil (already reporting in a 
not wholly unfavorable manner on books not strictly Catholic is such a 
collaboration), Catholic mentality, Literature and Catholicism, False 
prophets, The centennary of L. Bloy, The four evangelists, Catholicism 
and politics, Catholic conformism (highly critical of the ideas, e.g. 


of W. Parsons), Morals and art, Ethics and Aesthetics, Union in truth 


and charity. These essays are interesting, more perhaps ds the testimony 
of a sincere if rather extremistic mind, than because of their philosophical 


content. To judge the attitude of the author one would have to take 
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account of the particular situation in Brazil and the repercussions the 
“false prophets” may have caused there. It may be that Mr. Pimentel 


views his problems too much from the angle of local events. 


RUDOLF ALLERS 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Didache, The Epistle of Barnabas, The Epistles and the Martyrdom 
of St. Polycarp, The Fragments of Papias, The Epistle to Diognetus. 
Translated and Annotated by Rev. James A. Kleist, S.J. No. 6 of 
Ancient Christian Writers. Westminister, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1948. 
Pp. 235. $2.75. 


Father James Kleist makes another valuable contribution to the study 


of the Ancient Christian Writers in this the sixth number of the series. 
This volume should prove as popular as his first (The Epistles of St. 
Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch). Here we have some of the 
most ancient Christian documents bearing witness to the life and disci- 


pline of the Church in the first and second centuries. 


The first work, The Didache or The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
according to its longer title, is usually considered as the oldest Christian 
non-canonical piece of literature. The original author is unknown. The 
date of its compositicn is placed towards the end of the first century. 
This work is valued so highly because it gives us a glimpse of the 
primitive Christian community. It sketches the primitive instruction for 
converts, offers a brief description of the liturgy of the time, outlines the 
early Church organization together with some disciplinary regulations, 
and concludes with a final instruction on the Parousia. The Didache has 
been described by various authors as the oldest ritual-ordo of Christi- 
anity. Perhaps it would be more exact to describe it as a summary of 
moral, individual and social obligations of the early Christians. It could 


have served as a “Vade Mecum” for the faithful and as an ordo for the 


Church officials. 


The Epistle of Barnabas is a letter of instructions intended for recent 
converts from paganism. The purpose of the instructions was to shield the 


neo-converts from the Judaizers and to strengthen them in their faith. 
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To achieve his end the author uses every means at his disposal to show 
that the New Law established by Christ has supplanted the Old Law. 
The second part of the letter is an exhortation to Christian life, parallel 
to the section in The Didache which deals with the “Two Ways: The 
Way of Life and the Way of Death.” In early Christianity the companion 
of Paul was regarded as the author of this letter. Now it is shown from 


the context that the author was not the companion of Paul. 


Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians, written during the first half of 


the second century is an answer to a letter that had been addressed to 


him by the Philippians. Polycarp utilized the occasion by giving a moral 


exhortation. He urged the Philippians to keep their faith pure, and 
especially to steer clear of avarice “which is the root of all evils.” 
Polycarp uses scriptural quotations freely, particularly from the 


Epistles of Paul, the venerable Apostle of Philippi. 


Polycarp, who was martyred about the middle of the second century, 
was held in high esteem by the early Christians. One of the main reasons 
was that he had been a disciple “of those who had known the Lord.” 
Tertullian confirms that statement when he says that Polycarp was made 
a bishop of the Apostle John. Because of this distinction “numerous 
disciples gathered around him to hear from his lips the last living echo 
of Apostolic teaching.” When this venerable Bishop of Smyrna was put 
to death for his faith during the Roman persecutions, the faithful of 
Philomelium (expressing the feeling of all the faithful) requested an 
account of his martyrdom. Marcion, an eye-witness, answered the request. 
He presented not only to the particular community at Philomelium but to 
the world at large a vivid description of how this “most wonderful man” 
won the martyr’s crown. This account by Marcion is a gem of Christian 


Martyrology, and bears testimony to the glory of other early martyrs. 


Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia at the beginning of the second 
century, wrote an Explanation of the Oracles of the Lord in five books. 
This work was an interpretation, not only of the oracles of the Lord but 
also of the narrative of our Lord’s actions. Oral tradition with its 
“marvellous stories” formed a part of Papias’ sources. Whatever remains 
of the original work it has come down in quotations from subsequent 
writers, particularly Irenaeus and Eusebius. The collection of these 


quotations forms The Fragments of Papias. 
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The Epistle to Diognetus is an arionymous letter to an unidentified 
person by the name of Diognetus. The author answers three questions 
put to him by Diognetus: 1) Why do Christians separate themselves from 
the pagans and Jews? 2) How do Christians live among themselves? 
3) Why did Christianity come into existence at so late a date in the 
history of the world? Whether the questions and questioner are real or 
imaginary, the author presents an excellent apology for Christianity. 
In speaking of the excellence of the Christian life, he says “what the 
soul is in the body, that the Christians are in the world.” According to 
the translator, “Mysticism has always flourished in the Church and of 
her ample literature this letter is the first extra-canonical attempt to 


show its necessity.” (p. 130) 


These six ancient Christian writings, translated, analyzed and ex- 


plained by Father Kleist, present a view of Christianity as it existed 


immediately after the age of the Apostles. It is interesting to see also 
in these works explicit references to. basic Catholic truths, which are 
sometimes challenged as medieval innovations. The introductions to the 
individual writings by the translator, in addition to the scholarly comments 
in the notes, bring out the importance of these ancient documents. They 


serve as irrefutable historical confirmation of the indefectibility of the 


Catholic Church. 


FIRMIN M. SCHMIDT, O.F.M. CAP. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D.C. 


L’ Avénement de Jesus dans l’Ame. Traduction et Adaptation de Sermons 
sur les Mystéres de l|’Enfance, par S. Antoine de Padoue, Doct. 
Evangélique. Edited by Rev. P. Ferdinand Coiteux, O.F.M. Preface de 
S.E. Mgr. l’Archévéque de Montreal. Two volumes. Montreal, Canada: 
Editions Franciscaines, 1948. Vol. I (one star) pp. 255; Vol. II (two 
stars) pp. 275. 


These two booklets represent radio sermons given over the Canadian 
Address Systems between May 6, 1947 and September 21, 1948 on the 
Mysteries of the Infancy of Christ as expounded by St. Anthony of Padua, 
and adapted by the Rev. Ferdinand Coiteux, O.F.M. of Rosemont, Canada. 


/ 
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The first series comprises thirty addresses, divided into three categories, 
pertaining to the Conception of Christ; to His Infancy; and to His Circum- 
cision; the second series comprises twenty-one addresses divided into 
three other categories: the Epiphany, the Massacre of the Innocents; 
and the Presentation of Christ in the Temple. The first volume has a 
few introductory pages including a preface by his Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Joseph Charbonneau, Archbishop of Montreal; the second, with a 
preface by the Very Rev. Théodoric Paré, O.F.M., Definitor General, 
consisting of an epilogue on the “Anthonian Theory of Perfection”; 
and a Prayer of St. Anthony inviting Jesus to take up His abode in the 
souls of men. Both booklets are real treasures of Anthonian doctrine and 
present a veritable font of material for sermons, discourses and confer- 


ences. 
RAPHAEL M. HUBER, O.F.M. CONV. 


Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Evangelista del Pacifico: Fray Junipero Serra, Padre y Fundador de la 
Alta California. Textual Reproduction of the Relacion historica de la 
vida y apostolicas tareas del Ven. Padre Fray Junipero Serra y de las 
Misiones que fundo en la California Septentrional y nuevos estableci- 
mientos de Monterrey. By R.P. Fray Francisco Palou (first published 
in Mexico, 1787). Madrid: Consejo Superior de Misiones, 1944. 
Pp. xxviii-317. 


Although this new edition of the well-known work of Palou has been a 
long time in reaching us, its importance is such that it merits a review, 
however tardy. It was most fitting that this life of the Apostle of Cali- 


fornia should be the first volume in the collection “Espana Misionera”. 


It contains more than the biography of Serra alone. It is also a history 


of the wonderful epoch of the missions that brought the dawn of Christi- 
anity to the State of California, where great cities now flourish on the 


sites of the old missions. 


Today, when our country takes the lead in world affairs as the champion 
of the principles of Western culture vivified by the Gospel, the historical 
facts of the work of those saintly missionaries shine forth with renewed 


brilliance, for it was they who infused into the life of this young country 
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that spiritual inspiration that will make it triumphant. 


Although the work is written with truly Franciscan simplicity-— for 


Fr. Paldu tells us in his Prologue that he originally intended it only 
“as an edifying letter, or simple report which I was making to my holy 
Province of Mallorca of the virtues and apostolic labors of the above- 
mentioned Venerable Father, so that the chronicler might polish and 
perfect it,” —it is nevertheless of great historical value, because the 
author was the disciple, friend and companion of Serra during many years 
in Mallorca, Mexico and California, and his most important collaborator 
on the missions of which he writes. Therefore this work is justly con- 
sidered to be the principle source of all the later studies and biographies 


of Serra. 


It was written before the glorious future of California could be foreseen 
but in its veracity, abundance and simple beauty it has all the qualities 
of a literary masterpiece that have made it a fundamental work in the 
history and literature of California. It not only gives us a biography of 
Serra, but also describes the beginnings and development of the missions, 
the customs of the natives, the geography of the country, its climate and 
capacity for the introduction of new fruits as the material basis of a 


prosperous civilized life. 


This work of Paldu was first published in Mexico in 1787, only three 
years after the death of Serra. A second edition was published in Mexico 
in 1852 by Nicolas Garcfa de San Vicente, who appended to it the posthu- 
mous work of Padre Francisco Xavier Clavijero, S.J., Historia de la 
Antigua o Baja Califomia. A good English translation was published by 
the Rev. J. Adam in San Francisco in 1883. But this volume of the 
Collection “Espaiia Misionera” is the most complete edition of Paléu’s 


work. 


The value of the book is increased by its maps and plates. There is a 
reproduction of an oil painting of the martyrdom of Fray Luis Jaume and 


facsimiles of the baptismal record of Serra and one of his letters. 


The elegant Prologue was written by the noted Mallorcan author, 
Lorenzo Riber. With poetic inspiration, Sr. Riber carries out Paldéu’s 
wish that a chronicler of his Province add to his own simple words some 


elaboration of the interesting points in the life of the holy missionary. 
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It seems a shame that by some lapsus calami (for there is no other 


explanation) Sr. Riber calls Alta California a “peninsula”. 


In these days when the work is going forward on the Cause of Beatifi- 
cation of Junfpero Serra, it is very opportune to have in this book a 
reproduction of the copper-engraving of Serra, taken from the original 
edition of 1787, where his fame of sanctity is already mentioned in a 


caption placed on the picture by the engraver. It reads as follows: 


“True portrait of the Venerable Padre Fray Junipero 
Serra, son of the Holy Province of Our Father Saint 
Francis of the Island of Mallorca, Doctor and former 
Professor of Theology, Commissary of the Holy Office, 
Missionary of the Apostolic College of San Fernando 

of Mexico, Founder and President of the Missions of 
Northern California. He died with great fame of sanctity 
in the Mission of San Carlos at the Port of New Monterrey 
on the 28th of August, 1784, at the age of 70 years, 9 
months, 4 days, having spent half of his life in the 


work of Apostolic Missionary.” 


LAZARO LAMADRID, O.F.M. 


Academy of American Franciscan History, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Holy Bible: The Book of Genesis. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1948. Pp. vi-130. $1.00. 


It is now slightly over a year since the Confraternity translation of 
Genesis has appeared. The cordial reception which this translation from 
the original has received augurs well tor the remainder of the Old Testa- 


ment. 


Presented in a pleasing, easy-to-read format, the translation is out- 


standing not less for its simple, yet worthy, style, than for its pains- 
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taking accuracy of rendition. This accuracy of translation, and a 
judicial use of prudent textual criticism, have combined to make this 
text a most trustworthy rendition of the words and thoughts of the in- 
spired author. Pace Msgr. Knox, accuracy implies literalness, not a 


literalaess that consists in a slavish word for word translation in the 


original sentence construction, but a literalness that consists in blending 


the genius of the English language with an exact translation of the 
original Hebrew. This is the ideal which the translator and editors set 
for themselves. That they have achieved it in a remarkable degree cannot 
be denied. They have, for instance, almost universally avoided the pitfall 
of interpretative translation. Thus they have translated generic terms 
generically, instead of yielding to the temptation of narrowing their 
meaning to fit a particular interpretation. And, while they have not 
retained many of the Hebrew idioms, the flavor of the original has not 
been lost. At times, of course, where the specific meaning of a word or 
phrase is disputed, they have been forced to adopt one translation, 
usually indicating alternatives in a note. In general, however, there can 


be no dispute as to the literal accuracy of the translation. 


As for the utility of this volume, the reviewer can testify that its 
classroom use has shown its practicality. No longer is there need to 
first correct the Vulgate text and then proceed to a positive explanation, 
unnecessarily burdening the student’s mind. The clarity of the translation 
has considerably reduced the -necessity of further explanation, in many 
instances. The general reader will find the same advantages. Those who 
were repelled, not only by the format, but also by the language of the 


Challoner edition must search elsewhere for excuses for not reading 


Holy Writ. 


All this is not to say that the work is without flaw. Uthers have 
pointed out instances which, to them, left room for improvement. I should 
like to select two points for criticism. In the translation of the Proto- 
evangelium (3:15) it is difficult to understand the reason for the “deliber- 
ate compromise” with the older version in the rendition: “You shall lie in 
wait for his heel”. At best this phrase is ambiguous in English. A 
translation ‘wound” or “injure” would not give rise to the oft encountered 
misunderstanding of “lie in wait for” as “cover” or “lie in fear of being 


crushed”. The second criticism regards a case of general editorial 
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policy. Although one can respect and appreciate the desire of the editors 
to adhere to the principles of St. Jerome in transliterating proper names, 
it is difficult to agree with the perpetuation, in many instances, of the 
deficiencies of Latin phonetics, or the use of a consonant whose pro- 
nunciation is different in modern English from the Latin pronunciation of 
St. Jerome. In these instances principles are not in question. Had he had 
the means at his command, St. Jerome would certainly have transliterated 
more accurately. The reviewer has in mind particularly the transliteration 
of the Hebrew shin, gof and kaf. These sounds can be represented in 
English by a consonant more closely approximating the pronunciation of 
the original. In particuiar, the rendition of gof by “C” and kaf by “Ch” 
lead to an entirely erroneous pronunciation in many cases. The English 
“C” often has the pronunciation of “S*. Thus in Gen. 15:19 (to select at 
random) we read “Cinites”; the ordinary English pronunciation of which 
would be “Sinites”. “Ch” is most frequently pronounced as in “chair”, 
not as in “echo”, which the transliteration often presupposes. This sort 
of transliteration could lead to the almost absurd rendering of the name 
of Saul’s father as “Cis”, the English pronunciation of which is “Sis”. 
St. Jerome at least approximated the correct pronunciation, since for him 
the “C” was pronounced “K”. We can correctly render it “Kish”. Why not 
do so? Hence the reviewer would respectfully suggest to the editorial 
board that in editing the other books of the Old Testament they attempt a 
more correct transliteration of proper names where this does not conflict 


with the principles of St. Jerome. 


The footnotes, while brief and to the point, have been excellently 


done. They convey the maximum of necessary information in a minimum of 
space. And the critical notes which have been wisely relegated to the 


rear of the volume, are a model of conciseness and scholarship. 


GERON FOURNELLE, O.F.M. 


St. Joseph Seminary, 
Teutopolis, Illinois. 


A Filosofia do Communismo. By Agnelo Rossi. Rio de Janeiro; Editora 
Vozes, 1947. Pp. 127. 


A brief summary of the history and doctrine of communism, in its 
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original Marxian form and its later developments, with a critical analysis 


of Dialectical and Historical Materialism, of the economic conceptions 


and the attitude in regard to religion. Three appendixes deal with: 
Philosophy and Communism, Religion in Soviet Russia, Communism in 
Brazil. Obviously written for the general reader, this slender volume 
summarizes ably the problems and states impressively the objections 
against communism. The stort bibliography lists only publications in 


Portuguese. 


RUDOLF ALLERS 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 


The National Catholic Almanac. Compiled by the Franciscan Clerics of 


Holy Name College, Washington, D.C. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1949. Pp. 832. $1.50. 


The National Catholic Almanac compiled by the Franciscan clerics of 
Holy Name College, Washington, D.C. has become a fixture among 
Catholic publications in the United States. Any book that is published 
yearly for forty-three years must have undoubted merits. If you have ever 
consulted the Almanac you will know that the sentence on the cover 


“A Complete Catholic Library in One Volume” is not hyperbole. 


For both Catholic and non-Catholic citizens there is a wealth of 
information on topics of current and enduring interest, e.g., Church 
doctrine, practice, history and organization; religious orders; missions; 
recent developments in the field of religion; government matters and 
statistics; scientific information; sports records; general statistics; 
information on books and periodicals, etc. There is an especially well- 
written and concise digest of the events—secular and religious—of the 
past year. 


Perhaps among the most distinctive features of the Almanac are the 
short historical sketches on subjects such as “The Church In Latin 
America”. This reviewer happens to know, through personal contact with 
former editors of the Almanac how much painstaking work goes into these 


historical articles in an effort to keep them concisely correct. 


There is a section called “Catholic Ready Reference,” however, which 
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could stand a closer scrutiny in future editions. In this section, short 
definitions of words like “Abbess” “Alma Mater” “Beatitudes” “Tonsure™ 
etc. are given. Some of these definitions are marvels of conciseness and 
correctness. But a few of them are a trifle ambiguous. For instance, 
“General Absolution” is called “a blessing of the Church to which a 
plenary indulgence is attached.” In the next sentence, the text continues: 
“It also is given without confession of sin...to soldiers on the battle- 
field” (p. 206). Evidently these are not one and the same thing, although 
one could obtain that impression from the Almanac. On p. 213 under 
“Burial” the list of those to whom ecclesiastical burial is denied should 
have been qualified by the inclusion of the restrictive phrase contained in 
No. 1240 of Canon Law, sc., “unless they (apostates, schismatics, 


etc.) have given some signs of repentance before death”. 


I hope the editors will take these criticisms in the spirit in which 
they are given. It is precisely because this “Ready Reference” is such 
an important and well-written section that even more care and attention 
should be givea to each definition so that exactness and completeness 
will be evident to all the readers. 


May the Almanac keep up and even surpass the high standards set 
by this 1949 edition! 


MATHIAS KIEMEN, O.F.M. 


St. Joseph Seminary, 
Teutopolis, Illinois. 


La Filosofia de la ley segun Domingo de Soto. By Alfonso Zahar Vergara. 
Mexico: Editorial Jus, 1946. Pp. 173. 


The first two chapters of this small volume describe the intellectual 
and spiritual situation in Spain at the time of the Council of Trent, the 
leading personalities, especially of Francisco de Vittoria, Melchor Cano, 
and Juan de Mariana, and briefly, the life of de Soto. The other three 
chapters summarize de Soto’s legal philosophy as laid down in his work 
De justitia et jure. The treatise follows closely the doctrine of St. 
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Thomas. The author summarizes de Soto’s presentation under the three 
headings: the general notion of law, the eternal and the natural law, 
the human law. The Thomistic teachings are faithfully reported and the 
way de Soto used them is indicated. The author finds a happy formula to 
characterize the difference of the modern and the scholastic approach: 


when the schoolmen refer to justice, they think of a virtue, when the 


moderns do, they think of a value. As a conscientious pupil of Aquinas, 


de Soto stresses reason as the basis of law and its observation. As a 
contemporary of Mariana, he is much concerned with the problem of just 
government and its distinction from tyranny: when the legislator makes 
laws in view of his particular good he becomes a tyrant. A bibliography 


of seventeen items and an index are added. 
RUDOLF ALLERS 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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This is the first complete synthesis of the great Origen’s doctrine 
on penance. The book is divided into three sections: part one presents 
his teachings on the Virtue; part two investigates the doctrine of 
authors who were his contemporaries or who might have influenced 
his opinions; part three presents his doctrine on the Sacrament of 
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